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BACK FROM THE GRAVE 


AN INTERVIEW WITH CRYPT RECORDS’ TIM WARREN 


ON THE GREATEST COLLECTIONS OF 60$ PUNK NOW AND FOREVER - ON THE EVE OF 2 NEW VOLUMES 


The terms “60s garage” and “60s punk” were contextualized 
and then recontextualized a handful of times before the 1980s 
and the 1983 arrival of the first of Tim Warren’s “Back From 
The Grave” compilations on Crypt Records - but never in a 
manner so lasting & permanent. | can recall my earliest 
connections to “60s garage music” being defined by the 
“Nuggets” series of LPs (originally from the 70s; they later 
started coming out in droves via Rhino Records in 1984), which 
presented many of the bigger hits of the teenage 60s that had 
even been widely heard beyond regional AM radio - “Dirty 
Water”, “Talk Talk”, “Psychotic Reaction” and so on. Much as 
| enjoyed that stuff - | recall marveling how that killer riff from 
“Dirty Water” was way more crude and raw than The Kinks’ 
“You Really Got Me”, my previous crudity winner up to that 
point (I hadn’t heard The Stooges yet!) - it didn’t really make 
too much of a dent overall. The 80s floppy-haired dress-up 
bands that mined this style (Fuzztones, Unclaimed, Tell-Tale 
Hearts and so on) further put me off, and | saw it for a time as 
a bunch of nostalgia-tinged hooey, in league with the Monkees 
and the Beatles and children with flowers in their hair. 


So it was when Liz Bartholomew, a fellow college radio DJ with 
me at KCSB-FM in Santa Barbara in the late 80s, changed her 
indie rock show’s format to a full-on 100% 60s punk mix, and 
used the six original volumes of “Back From The Grave” as her 
core source material, week in and week out. | was snared - 
case fucking closed. This music was crude and raw like I’d 
never heard it. “Back From The Grave” packaged a 1960s teen 
garage ethos rooted in loserdom, in questionable musical 
ability, in spirit & in a desperation to be heard above all else. 
The cover art of once-scorned zombie teens rising from 
graveyards to take violent revenge on a world of hippies, 
disco-bots and metalheads - and in the similar ads that touted 
these records - was incredibly fuck off in nature, and totally 
hilarious to boot. It repositioned 60s garage rock away from 
the clotheshorses and the groovy chick-magnet dudes and into 
punk - snotty, pissed-off, hate-the-world punk, made by 
rejects, for rejects. There was punk before 1977? OH YEAH. 


Once buried 45s from The Keggs, The Huns, The Rats and The 
Shames (to name but a mere few) were literally unearthed and 
revealed to scorched ears worldwide via the first seven 
volumes of “Back From The Grave”, a whole new 
understanding of the 60s musical underground was thereby 
established. Tim Warren, to my mind, heroically set the 
definition for “60s punk” for now and evermore by selectively 
curating only the best of the best; by actually paying the bands 
20+ years after the fact (when most were likely ripped off by 
their fly-by-night labels to begin with), thereby earning their 
cooperation in telling their stories; and by actively repping the 


form via other killer projects like “Garage Punk Unknowns” 
and “Teenage Shutdown”. Nothing, though, tops “the Grave”, 
and given the ultimately finite nature of 1960s teen garage 
rock records, it’s quite clear that nothing ever will. 


I’d always wanted to talk to the guy about this stuff. We’d only 
met, briefly, once before, but when | heard that he was 
preparing three new volumes of “Back From The Grave” for 
release in 2014 (eighteen years after the most recent one, 
#8!), | worked through a mutual pal to get him on the horn to 
talk it all through. Warren’s living in Germany again now. | 
sent him the questions | intended to grill him with the day 
before, and about thirty minutes before we were scheduled to 
talk I started receiving e-mailed answers from him, one email 
rapidly tumbling in after the other. So I got on the phone with 
him right away and we started our yakking. | think you’ll be 
able to tell where his email answers leave off and our 
conversation begins. 


Dynamite Hemorrhage: Jay 
Tim Warren: Tim Warren 


Dynamite Hemorrhage: Give us an idea of how “60s punk” 
or garage was generally conceived of in the early 80s, 
when you started putting these things together. 


Tim Warren: It was all Greg Shaw and “Pebbles” 1 & 2 that 
caved in my skull. | had moved to the Philippines at age 2 in 
1962, and from there to Athens Greece for ages 5 to 13; 
returned to the states in January 1974 in this rather dead town 
up in central Maine. So when | got to visit a college in Amherst 
in April 1977, | suddenly got a short exposure to punk & new 
wave - so when | left Maine for college in August 1978, that was 
it! 


Brett Milano was a big-city Boston cat, and was more than 
happy to turn me on to music and cultivate my brain after 4 
years rotting in Hillbilly Maine. Byron Coley and Emily Hubley 
and the guys that formed the Neats were in Prescott #77 and 
that was the Music Geek HQ. But Byron got kicked out about 
2 months after | arrived. There was this killer underground 
shop called Sun Music, | think run by one of the VU 
Appreciation Society, and I’d geek out there. 


| pretty much dropped out of college after 10 months to work 
at an Amherst record shop for $2 an hour, and just spend every 
penny | earned at the other shop buying 45s and LPs at Sun. I'd 
bought a cutout of “Nuggets” at Sun, but swapped it in 
because the pop stuff irritated me, but then in February '79, 


instead of getting paid for 3 hours | slipped “Pebbles” 1 & 2 into 
a $6 bag and popped ‘em onto the turntable and read all the 
liners and kept STARING at the guy with the needles jutting outta 
his head and the "punk rock from the 60s" blurb and just thinking 
"what the FUCK?!?!" 


At the same time the liners alluded to the ridiculous scarcity of 
the 45s, and yeah, after wasting your time at umpteen thrift 
shops and finding just top-100 chart 45s you'd start believing the 
"2 copies in existence” stuff. | had maybe 3 pals at high school 
back in Maine, and one of them went off to Case Western. After 
| sent him a cassette of “Pebbles” 1 & 2, he sends me a cassette 
of the Alarm Clocks "Yeah"/"No Reason To Complain" that George 
Gell had played on his radio show - and | just about died. 


| fully dropped out, spent 6 weeks camped out in the ground floor 
storage area of my brother Mike's pad at 35th St and 11th Ave (in 
New York City), almost took a job at the Discomat on 8th Ave and 
35th street in December 1979 (simply cos they had around 30 of 
the Real Kids LP as cutouts at $2.99, god knows why I'd wanna be 
surrounded by disco-loving fellow employees!) but then the pal 
who sent me the Alarm Clocks cassette says "Hey, there's a punk/ 
new wave club opening in Portland" so | moved back to Maine and 
DJ'd at the club each Weds-Fri-Sat for $10/night (and was so shy 
that | forgot to ask for pay the first 3 months) and pumped gas 
30 hours a week and made treks to Cambridge to load up on 
records. “Pebbles” 5-10 were at the Cambridge CoOp. Then | 
gave college one last try for 2 months in August-October 1980, 
and there was this guy Michael Thompson on WMUA playing tons 
of 60s garage and I'd call in and ask him "WHERE do ya FIND this 
stuff?" and he'd say “such and such a fleamarket" etc., but | had 
no car, so that was out. Amazingly, that very same cat issued 
"Chosen Few Volume One" in March 1983, then fell into a bad 
heroin habit and fell off the earth. | wonder if he’s still around. 
He was a real pioneer - his show on WMUA was fucking insane. 


So | moved to New York City in Nov 1980; finally nabbed a job at 
J&R Music World on December 8", 1980 (a few hours after 
Lennon was murdered) and finally got to meet Billy Miller of 
Kicks. He hepped me to Goldmine Magazine and Vic Figlar (the 
guy who compiled Pebbles 5) auction lists, and I'd spend my day 
off each week hopping a bus out to George's Records in Paterson, 
New Jersey. Bruce Planty and | would borrow a pal's car and drive 
out to Williamsport PA to visit Jim Atwood, the guy who put out 
the 2 "Off The Wall" comps; he'd sell us stuff, torment us with 
spins of stuff like Mogen David & The Grapes Of Wrath "Little Girl 
Gone", etc. 


DH: What made you go out buy these 45s in the first place? 
Was there a life-changing 45 that put you on this path? When 
did you start collecting enough to make you think you’d want 
to re-release them? 


“Pebbles” 1 & 2, once again: Satans, Split Ends, Grains Of Sand: 


a"| MUST OWN every 45 on Pebbles 1, 2, 5 (except for that MAGI 
track!), 6, 7, 8, 9, 10" (but not the turdly tracks). Same for "Texas 
Flashbacks", "Boulders Volume ONE", etc. - you'd MEMORIZE each 
killer comp cut and then pore through Goldmine etc, lists. “Back 
From Grave, Volume One” was just kinda slapped together, but 
| LOVED it. 


DH: Were any of the bootlegs like The Chosen Few, | Was a 
Teenage Caveman or Scum of the Earth out there yet? Were 
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these an inspiration at all? 


Tim Warren: "Chosen Few": that was IT. The savagery, the 
first truly great mastered 60s punk comp, maybe 2 weak tracks 
at most. | looked at the back and it said "mastered by Erik in 
Cambridge" and | put two and two together ‘cuz of the Erik on 
the Boston music scene, called info, got Erik Lindgren's 
telephone number, phoned him and said "I wanna record a 
comp!", and soit rolled. I'd just gotten married to a French gal 
in May 1983 and my dad gave me a $600 used VW van, so off 
we went on aroad trip, meeting George Gell & Tom Fallon and 
hitting record fairs and EVERY record shop and junk shop we 
could find. Then the van died in Ypsilanti, so it ended the road 
trip and I then hit Erik's studio and recorded “Grave” 1. I'd met 
Mort Todd at the punk club in Portland in 1980 and back in NYC, 
and | hired him for the cover art. I'd draw up crude stupid 
sketches of Bad Music Douchebags/LPs being burned, buried, 
hung, tortured - and he'd do up B&W art and then I'd use my 
pathetic graphics "skills" to do color overlays (for Volumes 
1-6). 


Never was that knocked out by Scum Of The Earth. To me, it 
was "Off The Wall", "Chosen Few" and "New England Teen 
Scene 1”. 


DH: Tell me a little bit about your initial method of 
contacting bands. Is it true you went to the Library of 
Congress, checked songwriting credits, and called 
everyone with the right surname in a particular town? 


Tim Warren: It was after putting out Graves 1 & 2. | felt it was 
STUPID to just make up goofy stories about the bands. | wanted 
to DOCUMENT ‘em properly via interviews, photos. | was trying 
BMI and ASCAP and getting NOWHERE until | met this lawyer 
in NYC in March 1984, and he said "Have you tried the Library 
Of Congress?" - and BOOM! I'd roll down there with 300 45s and 
scroll thru all possibilities: by TITLE, by SONGWRITER, by 
PUBLISHER, etc. So if y'got luck you'd then get the EU or EP #, 
and nail down the songwriter's home address. There was 
another room across the street with TONS of old phone 
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directories and BINGO, the PARENTS' names and often their 
place of employment, and then you'd spend $400/ month calling 
EVERY single Malinowski in the state of Illinois.... 


DH: Why didn’t you go the bootleg route with these records 
in the first place? 


Tim Warren: Ethics. Yeah, | do my share of ill-legit stuff, but 
when you CAN find the bands: WHY NOT? As I'd said in the Library 
Of Congress answer: it felt STUPID doing lazy guesswork, fake 
band stories, “nyuk nyuk" jokes. And the band photos and stories 
| was able to yield were SOMETIMES the most fantastic, though 
often the bands replied rather dully. 


The most STUNNING was the KEGGS tale of playing the tennis 
court and being HATED by everyone. They played this tennis 
court party, and kids would pay to enter the fenced area. Nobody 
entered, but just booed them. The letter from Art Lennox from 
The Keggs, | just scanned it as part of the interview, and it was 
like, jesus christ. The EPITOME of being a teenage loser in the 
60s. People think | make some of this stuff up, but that’s the solid 
proof. It’s in Art Lennox’s handwriting. He was recounting the 
true story of the Keggs, and they were HATED. 


I'd had a few nasty correspondences with Greg Shaw and | do 
regret ‘em, cos he WAS the BIRTH of all of EVERYTHING. He'd 
taken a nasty potshot at me saying flat out “You're an idiot to 
waste your time & money" and | took that particularly badly cos 
here | was, this little underfunded 1-man army (and sometimes 
accompanied by my wife Caroline) rolling thru the hinterlands 
and living in squalor, whilst Bomp was this huge Empire, with 
EMPLOYEES, a WAREHOUSE, etc, and I'd said "Greg, you're an 
INSTITUTION: you could have FREE INTERNS doing the band- 
tracking legwork for you." 


On the other hand it is often seen that a label is PROFITING with 
these piddling sales figures. The pathetic sales of 100 copies per 
year for these are NOTHING. You blow so much $$ on mastering, 
etc - and to run into a band that is dead-set against their song 
being reissued because of newfound religion etc.: BIG DRAG. 


DH: Back From The Grave was really the first 60s punk stuff 
I'd heard, aside from some “Pebbles” stuff. | had no idea... 


Tim Warren: Yeah, we packaged it as some punk/new wave 
thing - like, “I don’t want to be some nostalgia jerk”, you know, 


and have some flower child on the cover or any sappy, 
groovy 60s stuff. | wanted to give it some punk attitude. It 
wasn’t like “Ear-Piercing Punk”, the Greg Shaw comp, with 
the mohawk girl and the safety pin through her nose, but 
just doing it to piss on classic rock and bad music in general. 


DH: /t was the first time besides some of those bootlegs 
where every song was good. I’d buy “Pebbles” or “Highs 
in the Mid Sixties” and it’d be like, “there’s two songs | 
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like on here...”... 


Tim Warren: We were so bummed when “Pebbles 11” came 
out. Just horrified, really. When Pebbles 11 and 12 came 
out, we were in Venus Records in New York - that’s another 
thing, having real record stores where you could hang out, 
with fuckin’ freaks working there. | had to work at a huge, 
big-ass boring shop because they hired me, and Bleeker 
Bob’s wouldn’t. Thankfully | didn’t get a job there; | would 
have been in a mental hospital. They’d keep the same old 
shattered stock for years and never purchase anything new 
- not exactly a wise business move. Bob had his problems. 


DH: Did you ever work at Midnight? (Midnight Records in 
Manhattan, a venerable store on 23” that used to stock a 
ton of garage and 60s stuff) 


Tim Warren: No, but | did almost go to jail for bouncing a 
soda can off of JD’s head (editor: this is J.D. Martignon, the 
man behind the Midnight empire) when he didn’t pay me a 
6-month-old invoice and my rent was about to get cut off. 
He called me all these names, then he called me something, 
| don’t remember what, and | just heaved a can of Sprite at 
his head. He called the fuzz and, you know, the person who 
calls the fuzz is in the right. | was like, “Hey, this guy owes 
me money, here’s the invoice”. They said if | didn’t leave 
now, I’d go to jail. But JD was a fuckin’ real pioneer. He 
really blew it, but a lot of people did. That place was 
incredible. I’d go there on my days off and buy “(Texas) 
Flashbacks”, all that stuff, he’d have the French Gene 
Vincent pressings, stuff that American labels didn’t fuckin’ 
bother with. 


DH: | remember visiting there in the early 90s and being 
floored by that place. 


Tim Warren: Before the shop - it was his loft, where you’d 
go and buy stuff, that was really a fuckin’ trip. The store is 
what caused his downfall, between that and quaffing vodka 
or whatever the hell he was imbibing. His private loft/shop 
was just incredible. His whole life story - that guy should be 
documented. 


DH: | had what | thought this genius idea when | saw that 
you were putting out new “Back From The Graves” that 
!had to finally speak to Tim Warren, and then today | see 
somewhere that today’s the 30“ anniversary of the day 
you put out the first one? 


Tim Warren: Thirty-first. Yeah, | was drunk last night and 
Facebooked it. It was the only time....if Zuckerberg wants to 
start paying me 25 bucks an hour, |’ll waste two hours a day 
looking at Facebook but | can’t be bothered anymore. I’ll 
get drunk and spout, put a song that I’m playing’s YouTube 


clip up there and spout some wise-ass bullshit, and then get 
off. | don’t know, | just can’t deal with it. 


DH: Yeah, you know when somebody’s drunk on Facebook, 
it’s when all these YouTube clips start showing up one 
after the other. 


Tim Warren: Or when they’re just serial posters. You just 
wonder if these people have fucking jobs. A friend of mine’s 
like, “Tim, you have to be on there - you’re a public figure”, 
and I’m like, God, what an embarrassment. Anyway, the 
Graves. | almost scrapped #11 because | didn’t like it. I’ve also 
got seven volumes of this new series coming out called “Last 
of the Garage Punk Unknowns”. It’s 7 stellar albums, but it’s 
not...quite....Grave-worthy. So when | was meeting bands, it 
was great having that option, | didn’t have that option on the 
Grave tracks where the songs weren’t that stellar. 


For example, The Tikis “Show You Love” on Back From The 
Grave 5. It’s not a killer, but | was in Indiana, | found the band, 
| was putting out an album, | had their photo, | had their story. 
| said why not - be a nice guy. But now, having another sub- 
series - | was going to do it as “Teenage Shutdown”, but one, 
the Shutdowns were mastered with that cedar stuff, which | 
really regretted within 2 months of mastering there. It just 
crushes the life out of the records. Yeah, you get rid of all the 
noise, but you also get rid of the mids, you just get rid of a lot 
of the fun, the life and the vitality of the records. 


So now I’ve got this series “The Last Of The Garage Punk 
Unknowns” and | have this option: if it’s not up to “Grave” 
standards - like | have five songs from this band from Pasco, 
WA, and one song goes on the Grave; one is almost as good as 
The Keggs’ “Girl” as far as pure desperate anguish; and | was 
like “oh, another suicide/wristslitter volume of Teenage 
Shutdown”, but then | said, “no, that’s for Last Of The Garage 
Punk Unknowns”. One for the Grave, and the other four for 
other albums, you know. 


DH: So when are these next Back From The Graves coming 
out - is it really September/October (2014)? 


Tim Warren: It’s really imminent. The artwork is ready, the 
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Art Lennox from THE KEGGS remembers 


cartoon art is ready - you asked in your questions if Mort (Todd) 
is doing it, | wasn’t quite getting answers from him on this, so 
when it was getting to the deadline and we’re under the gun 
to get these things out, | even emailed Dan Clowes in May. He 
also was too busy and couldn’t do it, so | emailed this kid in 
Spain to do it, and that wasn’t working out - he drew all this 
“Shag”-like retro cover art - so then there’s this guy Olaf Jens, 
he lives in Grass Valley, California and does a radio show out 
there. We did a show last October on his public radio station, 
that picked up a bunch of whiskey and wine and shit and went 
back to his place and started drawing, trying to figure out 
which victims should be tortured and should die, making up 
massive lists, doing internet searches of douchebags and 
drinking and drawing all these sketches. 


He’s the guy where | ended up saying, “What about you - do 
you wanna do it?”. He’s like “Shit yeah”. The (Back From The 
Grave) 9 sleeve sums up everything that’s wrong with this 
goddamn world, just people with this obsession with iPhones; 
everyone’s clutching an iPhone; we’ve got hipster beardos; 
we’ve got Tim McGraw - this country - | didn’t know who he 
was, he’s a generic modern country singer getting his leg 
eaten - and all these douchewads getting reamed on a blood- 
red cover of the planet on fire - which it is! The whole fuckin’ 
thing with Lake Erie, the Northwest, California, Oregon in 
flames. It’s pretty appropriate. 


He’s actually got Lady Gaga in a meat dress, | didn’t recognize 
her because | didn’t know what she looked like, but | was like, 
“ah, that’s a meat dress, | heard about that - that’s Lady 
Gaga!”. The guy nailed it - just nailed it, and it’s been 18 years 
since the last volume. It’s time for a change, why not, you 
know. 


DH: It all comes from the same place, though, right - | mean 
what resonates with everybody is like, the planet being 
destroyed, all the douchewads being chewed up and stuff, 
so it’s not like it’s this big leap from one edition to 
another. 


Tim Warren: No, not at all. It’s a different artistic style, but 
you know - everybody ripped off EC Comics for years. It’s 
pretty much EC Comics come to torment the modern world. 
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DH: So going back to the band part ” it - when you track 
these bands down, what sort of contract goes out to them, 
and how has that ‘changed over the years? 


Tim Warren: When | met that lawyer | wrote you about in the 
email, the Library of Congress thing, | just wrote up a fuckin’ 
contract. You represent the band so-and-so, | represent Crypt 
Records, | will pay you x for every record | sell, and give you 
an advance of x. It’s retarded. I’m 23 years old, | didn’t have 
any legal knowledge whatsoever. 


In some cases, it backfired. | had a contract with a Back From 
The Grave 4 band. The manager of the band - the father of one 
of the band members - and the other three kids in the band, 
well, we could never find the songwriter. He’d never 
registered the song at the Library of Congress, never 
registered at BMI or ASCAP, never protected his song. In 2002, 
out of the blue, he emails in “Hey man, I’m in the band - is 
there any money coming my way?”. And mechanicals are 
worth a lot more than sales royalties. So | said give me a couple 
of days and |’ll bang together the sales figures, and two days 
later | sent him a check for $432, and the rest of the kids are 
splitting up like, $200 between the four of them. Rather than 
cashing the check and being happy, he takes the check to a 
born-again Christian lawyer and tries to sue me for $75,000. 
He’d seen on Amazon.com’s sales rankings that the “Back 
From The Grave” that his song was on was the 45,000" best 
selling record - which means we sold approximately three a 
month. He took it to mean we’d sold 45,000. 


DH: So a little bit of faulty math there. 
Tim Warren: Yeah. The internet has screwed everything. 


Sales are just a joke now. | just heard that Jack White sold 
138,000 of his vinyl records, but what were like the Pearl Jams 
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DH: That much in a day. 


Tim Warren: To go from 10 million to 100,000 is pretty bad 
shit. 


DH: So does anything change now, contractually in the 
internet age? Are your contracts different now? 


Tim Warren: | don’t ever ask the bands for iTunes crap 
downloads because, you know, when you’re licensing from 
one member - or sometimes | find four members - you’re not 
getting that fifth member, and you’re going to get screwed in 
the ass hard if you don’t have a contract. Or the label owner! 
The label owner’s generally just some creep. In the case of this 
band from Vegas, | tracked down the label owner after 
spending five hours interviewing the band, and they’ re living 
in little shacks in Vegas, and | get to the label owner and ask 
if she had any copies of the record for sale. She’s like, “what 
are you talking about?”. She finally realized that they’d put 
out a record, and had given the band 1 copy each, and then 
thrown the rest away, | guess, like 10-15 years ago. But they’re 
living in like a fuckin’ $1.5 million dollar house, gated 
community, that shit. Parked outside is my 1989 van, this 
scruffy bum asking about a record they’d released in 1967. 


You can have that backfire on you anytime. You can have a 
publisher, you can have a record label owner, you can have a 
disgruntled fourth band member, come along and sue the fuck 
out of your ass. 


DH: By not doing the download part, does that just make 
it that much more simple? 


Tim Warren: Oh, well, a Russian website’s going to have all 
the Back From The Graves available for “high-res” downloads 
for a dollar an album, and one guy in a band on Grave 3 was 
like, “Ohhh, you’ve gotta stop that!”. Like, I’m going to stop 
the Russian mafia? If Hollywood can’t stop Solar Movie and 
Movie 2K and all these downloads, then how is a dipshit little 
record label that sells a minuscule amount of records going to 
have the legal wherewithal to do anything against a Russian 
bootlegger? 


I’m just going to do LPs. We are making CDs, mostly to make 
the bands happy. We’re only going to run 500 and we have a 
deal where we’ re going to give the bands x amount each, and 
that’ll eat up 200 of them to go to the bands. Just because 
most of them don’t have turntables, they’re not hipsters - 
most of them are 68, 69 years old. They don’t have any desire 
to own a record player, so we’re going to send them the vinyl 
and the CD as well. The vinyl will be nice to look at with their 
grandchildren. 


DH: You made those first six Back From The Graves that all 
came out pretty quickly and all a sudden there was kind of 
this pause. 


Tim Warren: Yeah, ’83 was #1 and #2, ’84 was #3 and #4, #5 
came out in 1985, #6 came out in 1986 and then #7 came out 
in ’88. Back From The Grave #8 came out in ’96. 


DH: Had you kind of just stopped, or was it always that you 
wanted to keep going until you ran out of material? 


Tim Warren: | quit collecting garage records in ’89. The prices 
suddenly hit the $250 thing, for like a record you could sell for 
40 bucks. A friend of mine was like, “Tim, you’re the reason 
to blame for this shit”, you know, but it was a huge, new, 
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deep-pocketed audience. This crowd could buy these records, 
like Geoffery Weiss, who worked at Warner Brothers, and the 
Johans (Kugelberg).....people with deeper pockets. | just said 
well shit, I’m making 10 grand a year if I’m lucky, what am | 
going to do - spend $1,000 on a fuckin’ record? 


Then Monoman (ed. :Jeff Conolly of The Lyres and DMZ) - |’d 
just given him a $3,000 advance for a Lyres live album - he 
stole two of my rarest records that I’d brought up to Erik 
Lindgren’s studio to do some upgrading, | wanted to trade two 
VGs for two VG+’s, and he fuckin’ stole these two records. At 
that point | tried replacing The Starfires’ “I Never Loved Her”, 
which was one of them, in October ’89. This guy in upstate 
New York had it, and it was like $250, | paid like $23 for this 
fuckin’ record. Who has that kind of money to pay $250?? Of 
course now $250 is nothing. | just didn’t want to live a 
stressed-out life of earning - I’m not a slacker, | work my ass 
off, but the reality is you’re not going to make more than 15 
grand a year doing what | do. To blow that on 15 $1,000 records 
isn’t very sensible, when you’re living on the street or in the 
bus station. 


| quit that, but | was keeping up with it, with my shop and the 
mail order, I’d buy all the reissues. In 2002 | picked up a record 
in Pittsburgh that is the last track on side one of Back From The 
Grave 9. The most inept, primitive thing you can imagine. The 
guitar solo is just tortuous, it’s just so bad. | was like, “Aw - 
let me track this band!”. | tracked them, sent them a royalty 
check, paid ‘em up, and they were all excited. 


There was this guy coming by my place, trying to weasel 
records out of my collection. I’d stopped, but he wanted to get 
stuff out of me. He’d bring by these unknown gems and | was 
recording a few. | played a preliminary 17-song Back From The 
Grave Volume 9 for The Black Lips when they visited the house 


in 2003, and they were like, “put it out, man!”. But boom - this 
flood of CDs came out, this guy Peter Markman in Australia, 
wanted to piss off the whole garage world. Anger management 
issues or something. He flooded out this mountain of Gravel 
CDs, Wyld Sydes, just everything. He was kind of doing what 
“Highs in the Mid-Sixties” were doing, just third-generation 
cassettes. An endless flood of lifeless, dead, boring CDs. “This 
hasn’t been reissued, so therefore it should be reissued” - |’ve 
got tons of records that should never be reissued, because 
they’re boring. 


This flood came out, and it just killed my whole momentum on 
the Grave. In March 2012, | went to the States, did the record 
fair in Allentown, and met up with Mike Markesich, and said, 
“gather together anything you’ve got, maybe let’s do some 
new Teenage Shutdowns”. So he gave me a stack of stuff, and 
| also borrowed stuff |’d had to sell over the years to keep the 
roof over my head, or to remaster and upgrade several Back 
From The Grave tracks. He gave me a stack of like 40 Grave 
singles and 60 uncomped songs, and | took them up to my 
buddy Scott’s in upstate New York, he used to have a record 
store called Hideout Records in the city, and he had this 
fantastic studio gear. Mad turntable, like $7000 Japanese 
mono stylus, and a crazy $7500 phono stage - all this nutty shit, 
and | recorded all the songs. Of those, 7 of them | was like - 
holy crap, this is Back From The Grave friggin’ 9. Of those 7 
songs, only 3 are now on the Grave. 


DH: Why? 


Tim Warren: | got nitpicky. They just didn’t hold up. On my 
road trip in the States | visited a bunch of record collector 
buddies, especially my friend Barry Wickham in Petaluma, CA. 
He’s always been a smart businessman when dealing records 
and making money, and has the wherewithal to buy a record 
for 3 grand, 4 grand. | sat at his house and went through forty 
30-song CD-Rs, and about fifty 30-song cassettes, and picked 
out 165 songs to record out of 3,000-something. Songs that 
hadn’t been comped and were worthy, then I’d come back and 
set up, and we’d record. | took about a month recording at his 
place - and sleeping in Chris Owen’s garage. Chris Owen is a 
big factor in all of this - | could not have afforded a motel in 
California, or even a campsite in California. 


| slept in his man-cave in San Rafael, and did a few trips to 
various places - Washington state, San Diego - to do more 
recording. One of the tracks from all that is the standout 
track, an unknown track this guy Mike Umholtz just turned up 
- he’s just diggin’, looking for non-comped, non-famous stuff, 
and it’s by this group called The Emeralds, and the song is 
“Like Father Like Son”, and it’s pure Grave-yard material. It’s 
just fantastic. | tracked the band, emailed the band guy, sent 
him acontract, all set, but - | can’t get an interview out of the 
guy! I’ve emailed him six times, so I’ve just emailed another 
member of the band and I’m going to call him. 


Anyway, just recording, recording, recording. Of those 165 
songs, 35 are for the Grave. 


DH: And the rest will go on the other comps. 


Tim Warren: Yeah. And then when | was driving from Texas up 
through Kentucky tracking bands, a band | paid in 2003, | found 


out two of the guys were dead. | drove up to their houses and 
they were gone. | remember the guy sold his house for fracking 
leases and | wondered if that might have been the cause of his 
death. Fucking toxic America that’s going on, it’s just blowing 
my fucking mind. | was driving up and | got an email from Ben 
Blackwell from The Dirtbombs and he’s like, “Hey man, | just 
got a Detroit acetate that might be good for the Grave!”. | 
stopped in at Third Man, set up the turntable on their stage, 
recorded the record and blasted it for Jack White and Ben, 
blasting Back From The Grave in the office really fuckin’ loud, 
it was fun. 


Back on the east coast, | was staying at a friend’s house in 
Connecticut for five days, and there’s this New Jersey record 
| recorded at Barry’s house where | was like, Holy 
Motherfucker. It is the most Stooged-out - it’s from December 
66, and it’s like The Stooges as produced by Kim Fowley 
covering a Seeds song. Just a fuckin’ sexual, animalistic, 
primal, brutal thing. The guitar solos are through the ceiling. 
| finally found the guy! | found an obituary for him from 2010. 
| was like, shit. Then | looked at the obituary, and it listed the 
surviving son and daughter and brother and widow. | called 
and called and called, and finally they called me back, and 
were like, “OK, we can meet”. | emailed them the contract, 
no response. | drove up their house, took a 25-foot slide in 5 
inches of snow in the van, almost hit a fuckin’ telephone pole, 
and left them a Back From The Grave 4 and a copy of the 
contract, and a love letter saying, “I’ve got to put this out”. 
They called me back two days later and | met them eight days 
later and did the full interview. They’d never heard the song. 
Thing must have been pressed in a quantity of 25 or 30 copies. 


DH: See that’s the thing, Tim - | can’t believe you’re still 
finding this stuff. Like | would have said... 


Tim Warren: I’m not, I’m not. It’s the heavy-duty geeks that 
have the money and the pockets and the wherewithal and the 
time to go out searching. There’s Mark Taylor, Mike Markesich, 
Ben Blackwell, Barry Wickham - a huge factor in all of this - | 
was hoping a friend of mine in Chicago would help out, but his 
records were in complete disarray after two floods in a row. 
It’s kind of a communal effort, this Back From The Grave. | 
think | only own one or two or three of the songs out of the 
entire 42. | don’t have this ego problem where | have to own 
‘em. 


With the price hikes where everything went through the 
ceiling in the late 80s, early 90s and nevermind now - hey, it’s 
a rich man’s game, and I’m just going to make the shit 
available, you know? There’s a song from Louisiana on Volume 
11 that’s going to be a $3,000 record overnight. It’s got this 
“groovy” organ part and people were ragging on me for liking 
it, but it’s a pure, brutal garage record with, like, three cheesy 
mod organ parts. It’s a timeless song, but no dice finding the 
band. The guy’s name is J. Beam, heh heh heh, and it’s not too 
easy to find someone named Jim Beam. 


DH: So what do you do when you find out all the band 
members are dead? Have you come across that? 


Tim Warren: I’ve come across that a lot. One guy from a 
Massachusetts band said, “Oh, the rest of the guys are all 
dead”, and he was a honcho realtor out in Miami, but my buddy 


Jason just turned up two of the other band members, and they’re 
not dead. But the guy wrote the song, so he’s entitled to the full 
royalties. | gave him the royalties and then found out months 
later that there are two surviving other members, but in the 
future we’ ll just cut them royalty checks. 


One of the bands in New Jersey were like, “we want more 
money”, and I’m like, I’ll front you the money for 4,000 copies, 
but it’s going to take me like five fuckin’ years to sell 4,000, I’m 
sure. 


DH: Do you have some monster tracks that you want to put 
out, but the bands just won’t participate? 


Tim Warren: | rode three bands’ asses for so long. | was fuckin’ 
emailing and emailing and emailing this guy from an Illinois band 
- a psych band that didn’t go anywhere - and he finally emailed 
me back in May. He said, “I thought it was a prank”. He thought 
| was ragging, joking his ass. He and the main songwriter have 
now joined forces and signed the contract, did an interview - 
everything’s all cool. No band photo, though. So many bands 
without photos. 


DH: Right, they were probably together two months, cut a 
45, and that was it. 


Tim Warren: Yeah, it’s another 20, 30 years since the golden 
days of doing these comps, and it’s another thirty years of 
divorces, deaths, house movings, storage units being seized - the 
shit’s gone, you know. 


DH: You kind of alluded to this a little earlier, but is it much 
easier to track people down now, thanks to email? 


Tim Warren: No! Not at all! Not at all. Back in the early 2000s 
they had Anywho.com, which was a great search site. | found 
bands like crazy using that, updating royalties for bands on 
earlier Back From The Graves. It got sold in some merger to some 
douchbag dot-com asshole, and | used Spokeo, which | paid $5 a 
month, and all these other bogus firms, and they just have out 
of date phone numbers, out of date addresses. Also a lot of 
people have given up landlines. It was easier then. It’s cheaper 
now, but it was easier then to spend $400 a month, you’d 
actually find bands because they were in the white pages. There 
was a real directory service. With the offshoring of the jobs, you 
don’t have a telephone operator in Indiana, it’s in India. 


DH: It sounds like you’re still having to doa lot of driving out 
to meet people, road trips around the U.S. 


Tim Warren: It’s the best way to do it. The only way | could get 
the New Jersey band to sign up was to just hammer them over 
the head by sitting on their doorstep. | went to their house three 
times - the lights were on, there were cars in the driveway, but 
they wouldn’t answer the doorbell, so | left Back From The Grave 
4, and a contract, and a love letter, and they called me back 
finally. 


The only way to do it sometimes is to visit. | had an $85 scanner 
right there so | could scan photos, | just run to Staples, print out 
contracts off a flash drive, things like that. | mean there are 
some good things about technology. | put asolar panel on the van 
so | could camp out in the desert and save money on motels, and 
was mastering records in Wal-Mart parking lots in Nevada. 


DYNAMITE HEMORRHAGE'S TOP 25 
“BACK FROM THE GRAVE” MONSTERS 


.- MURPHY AND THE MOB - Born Loser 
. THE KEGGS - To Find Out 
. THE SHAMES - My World Is Upside Down 
. THE RATS - Rats Revenge Pt. 1 and 2 
. TRAVEL AGENCY - Jailbait 
. THE AZTEX - | Said Move 
. MONACLES - | Can’t Win 
. THE MUSTANGS - That’s For Sure 
. THE KEGGS - Girl 
. SAVOYS - Can It Be 
. LYRICS - They Can’t Hurt Me 
. SNAILS - Snails’ Love Theme 
. THE SPIDERS - Don’t Blow Your Mind 
. SLOTHS - Makin’ Love 
. MONTELLS - You Can’t Make Me 
. NIGHTRIDERS - With Friends Like You, Who Needs 
Friends 
. CANADIAN ROGUES - Keep In Touch 
. THE HUNS - Shakedown 
. THE SYNDICATE - The Egyptian Thing 
. WYLD - Goin’ Places 
. THE ONE WAY STREETS - We All Love Peanut 
Butter 
. NEW FUGITIVES - That’s Queer 
. JESTERS OF NEWPORT - Stormy 
. THE MOGULS - Another Day 
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DH: Man, that’s the Lord’s work you’re doing there. It’s 
like the 78 collectors. You’re still doing those road trips 
that are legendary from the 50s and early 60s. 


Tim Warren: Well, on a much lower budget. Like, Light in 
the Attic has a serious amount of money. | saw some video 
they posted of their road trip and there’s a brand-new van, 
and I’m like, “Man, I’m driving some 25-year-old piece of 
shit”. Hey, it’s only truck stops. 


One truck stop actually worked out in my favor. | walked in 
and got a coffee in the morning, and I’m trying to track down 
this Kentucky band that everybody said was in Tennessee. 
| found a website devoted to, whatever, Kentucky mountain 
valley regional labels, and there was a few gospel and 
rockabilly records with the same label, Music Mountain, as 
the one | was looking for. | go up to McDonald’s and say, I’m 
trying to find so-and-so, he ran this label x, and she’s like, 
“Oh! He passed away but his son bing-bong-bing”, so | drive 
to the son’s house and he’s like, “Oh man, my dad’s long 
gone, none of the tapes exist, do what you want with the 
record, you’re not gonna make any friggin’ money with 
this”. Then | drove to the City Hall, and said “I’m trying to 
find this guitar player who was in this band called Zounds”, 
and she’s like, “Oh! That’s bing, here’s his address - bing” 
and | went right to his door, and this was the worst case of 
the whole road trip. The guy finally opens his door, | showed 
him the contract, I’ve got the money order in my hand - and 
he thought | was joking. He’s like, “I’m not getting any 
money for that fuckin’ record, nobody’s bought it - leave 
me the fuck alone”. | told him, “I’m here to pay you to 
reissue it”, and he slams the door in my face and says, 
“Leave, or 1’m calling the cops”. 
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DH: Wow. Had you ever had that happen before, like in the 
80s? 


Tim Warren: In the 80s | had it happen constantly, when I’d call 
people. They thought it was a buddy of theirs from high school 
playing a joke. Just like the guy from the Chicago band, The 
Ravens, he just thought | was pulling his leg, like “who the hell 
would want to pay me to reissue this record?”. 


DH: They’ve got to be so grateful, too; the few times !’ll write 
something up ona blog about a 60s punk record, the members 
themselves will just chime in, like, “ohmy god, | can’t believe 
somebody remembers that”, and these are bands that 
everyone’s heard of if you’re in the garage know. 


Tim Warren: Well, in the early 2000s you had the Bomp thing, 
you had Mark Taylor’s website (finerecordingstudio.com), 
Kopper’s garage punk website (Garage Punk Hideout), so the 
bands would get an idea of the extent of cult worship they have, 
and sometimes it swells their heads so they don’t wanna sign a 
contract. “Why should I sign a contract for you for $250 when my 
record goes for $1,000 on eBay?”. Uh, that’s the original record, 
man. Sometimes it works in your favor, and sometimes it 
doesn’t. There’s newfound awareness in the greatness of the 
music, but the reality is that most of these kids are going to 
download this shit for free. 


DH: | feel like we’re mostly talking about the business 
side of it, but I’m just fascinated with how all of this 
comes together. Going back to the music part of it, it 
sounds like some of the new stuff you’re finding blows 
your mind just as muchas those first ones, like The Keggs 
and The Rats. 


Tim Warren: Yeah, it does - but it’s also really important for 
it to flow. The track order is really important. I’ll piss off 
people because they’ll go, oh, flow is not important - just 
do it alphabetical! 


DH: No way. Do not do that. 


Tim Warren: You know, if you’ re just a collector, there’s no 
reason to even put these records on your fuckin’ want list 
because 90% of them are only 1 or 2 copies in the entire 
world, and that’s it. There’s a few $400 records and a few 
$500 records, but the bulk of these are $6,000 records that 
only Mark Taylor or only Barry Wickham can afford to buy. 


I’lL see on 60s garage blog where people are like, “Why did 
he put this song on, it’s not that rare!”. Hey buddy, there 
wasn’t eBay, there wasn’t Popsike, it was 80-fucking-3, you 
know, and you couldn’t estimate if such-and-such collector 
would eventually track down 40 copies of a record. | 
remember when | put out The Jesters of Newport’s 
“Stormy” on Back From The Grave 5, and I’d gotten 4 copies 
from the band, and that’s was it. Then eight months later, 
“Oh, my mom just found 300”. |’m like, oh shit - “Oh OK, I’ Ll 
buy them at x”, and | was selling them at $10 a pop. Now 
they go for $250. It’s not a rare record. 300 copies turned 
up on the market. 


DH: Do you still have a favorite 60s punk 45, if it’s on 
Back From The Grave or somewhere else? 


Tim Warren: There’s too many. The most favorite ones are 
the ones I’ve had to sell for money to keep my ass afloat. 
Like The Shames, The Keggs, those records - it’s like, I’d 
rather eat dirt, but you can’t eat dirt. 
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LUMPY & THE DUMPERS 
BUCK BILOXI & THE FUCKS 
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THE ROCK*A*TEENS CUNTZ SURVIVAL KNIFE THEE SPEAKING CANARIES 
A MAJOR MOTION PICTURE 2x. HERE COME THE REAL BOYS.» SURVIVIALIZED Ep PLATTER BASE...MOON ROCK LP +7") 


The perfect ‘best of’ collection from the 
undisputed kings of Cabbagetown! A 22-track 
2xLP featuring songs from their first four 
full-lengths performed live at Atlanta's Star Bar 
during an extended residency in ‘98-'99. 
CHKLPO14 


Melboume, Australia's heavyweights provide a 
document of their first US tour, recorded at 
WFMU, Death By Audio, Gonerfest, and the Earl. 
A sweaty collection featuring material from the 


band’s two masterpieces on Homeless Records. 


CHKLPO15 


Embodies the fierce guitar work of Justin Trosper 
and Brandt Sandeno (both from the legendary 
Unwound), along with the husband/wife team of 
Kris and Meg Cunningham. Think Greg Ginn. 
Think guitar rock. Plain and simple. 
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CHUNKLET INDUSTRIES 


CHECK OUT THE CHUNKLET BANDCAMP SITE FOR OTHER RELEASES BY THE OLIVIA TREMOR CONTROL, DON CABALLERO, TAR, MAN...0R ASTRO-MAN?, OBNOX & MORE! 


WORLDWIDE DISTRIBUTION EXCLUSIVELY THROUGH CARROT TOP / MAIL ORDER THRU CHUNKLET.BANDCAMP.COM & CHUNKLET.COM 


In 1990, before the prodigious (and esoteric) 
Damon Che cranked out album after album of 
guitar histrionics under his moniker Thee Speaking 
Canaries, he made an entire album performing all 
by himself. Here it is for the first time. Brilliance. 
CHKLPO18 


ots 


NOTS area fierce garage punk band from Memphis who stole our hearts with two crazed 45s in 2013 and 2014, respectively. While 
undergoing a couple of lineup shuffles, Nots have remained true to an evolving DIY vision that is minimal in nature and maximal 
in sound: tough, gnarly and loud, while also showing flashes of compact, jagged wobble that are more in keeping with skeletal 
UK postpunk than American garage roar. It’s a controlled chaos, sucker-punch combination that’s all the more enhanced by four 
female vocalists - it sounds like more, and is probably less - all careening off of each other to spit the words out. 


With a brand new album on Goner called "We Are Nots" coming out as we were going to print, we figured it was a good idea to 
let NOTS (not the Nots, as we reviewed them last issue - NOTS) tell their story. | even tried to yank their chains a bit with a 
4-Skins/Cockney Rejects comparison, and they admirably refused to take the bait. Maybe that album’ll even be in your hands 
by the time you read this and you can crank it in the background while you read. 


Interview conducted via electronic telegram from Oslo to Memphis and then to San Francisco, September 2014. 


Dynamite Hemorrhage: Jay 


Nots: Natalie Hoffmann 
Charlotte Watson 
Alexandra Eastburn 
Madison Farmer 
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Dynamite Hemorrhage: Who is in Nots currently, and can 
you say a bit about yourselves, what you do and the other 
bands you came from before starting this one? 


Natalie: Nots is currently Charlotte Watson on drums, 
Alexandra Eastburn on synth, Madison Farmer on bass and me, 
Natalie Hoffmann on guitar. Charlotte and | have played 
together since 2009, Madison and Alexandra recently joined 
the band and have both been involved in other projects in the 
past. Madison moved to Memphis in 2010 from New York where 
she had played in Coasting and Chain and the Gang. Allie 
played drums with The Barbaras for a summer, and Charlotte 
has played drums in Manateees since early 2011. | used to play 
bass in Ex-Cult but | had to quit in order to do Nots full time. 


DH: How did Nots form in 2011, and what did you see in 
each other that made you want to play together? 


Natalie: Nots has actually had a few different incarnations, 
Charlotte and | are the only consistent members. Carly 
Greenwell, our bassist at the time, and | had been friends since 
we both moved to Memphis for art school and we had been 
playing music together pretty much since we met. | met 
Charlotte at a party and we talked about starting a band 
together almost immediately, and it made total sense that she 
would play with us. 


DH: Watching a YouTube video of your first show in late 
2011, I'm struck by how melodic, surfy and jangly Nots 
were at the very start - you even did a sweet-sounding 
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cover of "Green Fuz”. How did the band evolve into the 
blitzkrieg thing you've got going now? 


Natalie: Our original bassist Carly wrote super lyrical bass 
lines and she was great at harmonizing vocals, both of which 
had a really strong influence on the way we were writing at the 
time. Carly ended up moving, and we reformed with a new 
drummer, Laurel Ferdon, and Charlotte moved to bass, which 
changed the way we wrote songs. Charlotte and | both were 
becoming more and more interested in a higher energy sound, 
so, everything seemed to naturally become more aggressive, 
and we gave up the harmonies in favor of gang vocals. 


DH: / hear very conscious elements of wiry, DIY punk from 
bands like The Urinals in your sound, as well as trashy, 
distorted garage much in keeping with twenty years of 
Memphis underground screech. Where do Nots look on the 
musical map for inspiration? 


NOTS: From what we've seen, a cool thing about the Memphis 
underground is that the people involved seem most influenced 
by finding something that strikes them, and channeling that 
energy into saying, "Fuck it, lets start a band, it'll be fun." 
Everyone in Nots listens to a pretty good amount of DIY punk, 
and we're all Urinals fans, so it makes sense that those bands 
would seep into the way that we write music, but i would say 
we're also influenced by a weird cocktail of other things too. 
Its less about genre for us, and more about being surprised or 
intrigued about what's going on in a song. You know, the jug 
in The Elevators, or about the way Androids of Mu incorporate 


explosions in their songs using that are waaaay too loud, its the 
unexpected thing. There's less obvious forms of this too, 
especially repetition, Kleenex and Mark E. Smith have a way 
of repeating the same thing over and over in a song to build 
tension in a sorta hypnotic way, and that's something we're 
drawn to as well. 


DH: | also hear this almost English "everybody chant 
together” singalong oi thing as well. Are there any big 
Cockney Rejects or 4-Skins fans in the band? 


NOTS: BLITZ, BLITZ, BLITZ. The gang vocals were actually an 
accident. We started trying it and felt it added to the songs, 
giving our sound some more dynamic weight, so we kept doing 
it. 


DH: Growing up, what was the lightbulb band or record for 
each of you that helped to form the musical approach you 
have today? 


NOTS: Here's a list - 

Charlotte: Velvet Underground's White Light/White Heat is 
probably thee record that made me really fall in love with rock 
n' roll. Specifically the song "Sister Ray." It's so strung out and 
blatantly repetitive and | can never get enough of that groove. 
It's the kind of song that | always want to listen to when I'm 
really fucked up. Velvet Underground's "Foggy Notion" has 
surpassed "Sister Ray" for me but whatever its the same idea. 
I can listen to it first thing in the morning or when I'm totally 
far out and gone out of my mind. Thumbs up. 

Madison: Mine happened really young. | heard "Nashville 
Skyline" and it made me realize that its more about what you 
say and how you say it than how good of a technical musician 
you need to be. Songs with only two or three (or one!) notes/ 
chords can be some of the best songs. My feelings towards Bob 
may have changed in my older age, but that was the first ina 
string of lightbulbs. 

Natalie: | was a late bloomer when it came to finding music 
outside of the generic mess that is so present in the ‘burbs 
where | grew up. | had a really visceral reaction to this band 
Index though, | think the record is just called 1967. | was really 
into the fact that this band wanted to play guitar like Jimi 
Hendrix or the Byrds, but they weren't very good at any of it, 
so instead they ended up creating these really strange, totally 
off and kind of shitty gritty guitar parts that sound amazing to 
me. That record had a huge influence on how | play guitar. 
Allie: | was listening to a lot of Bowie as a little girl after 
watching The Labyrinth--which changed everything for me. 
Got into X Ray Spex when | was about 14 and wanted to play 
punk music ever since. But by the time | was in high school and 
had heard Spider (Erin of The Spits side project with his 
girlfriend) | got increasingly interested in weird synth music, 
and I've been kind of obsessed with it to this day--Euro groups 
from the 80s like Ruth and Mau Mau get me really excited 
about making synth sounds in Nots. 


DH: Without jumping too deep into gender politics, how 
important was it for the three of you to be inan all-female 
band - and how would you say that's made your place in the 
"scene" any better, worse or indifferent? 


NOTS: We don't want to diminish the fact that we have had a 
ton of support locally, we love playing in Memphis and being 


based out of this city. However, we also are not going to 
sugarcoat it and say that being a decisively all female band in 
this scene has made our position indifferent, or that we're 
always treated with the same amount of respect that the guys 
here are. This scene is a boy's club. Punk is a boy's club. And 
some people (both men and women) have a super macho 
hangup and can't handle the idea of a 4 piece all female band 
playing as aggressively and ambitiously as we do. Dealing with 
the people who feel the need to make a boner joke every time 
we play or the people who gossip about "what we had to do" 
to get a record put out can sometimes overshadow the 
majority of people's reactions to us. Which isn't fair, because 
most people totally can handle it, and we've had an incredible 
amount of support. So overall being an all female band has 
been a really positive and rewarding experience, but the 
personal and structural shit can wear on you after awhile. We 
are musicians, we are writing music we like and we are 
performing it the way we want to perform it. We like to work 
with all women in our band because we can relate really well 
to one another, so we choose to create music together. We're 
friends and we're strong musicians and artists. It's not a 
novelty to us, it just makes the most sense. 


DH: Memphis continues to have an outsized contribution to 
raw and cool music relative to its population. What makes 
the town such a good base for Nots? 


NOTS: Memphis music can be incredibly self-referential and 
incestuous. There aren't 7 degrees of separation between a 
person in one band and a person in another, there's usually 1... 
tops! | think this has a lot to do with the raw and cool sounds 
that come from this city. More than that, this city is incredibly 
old and packed with secrets about some of the coolest music 
you could ever hear. Once you tune in, it haunts you. Plus, 
people make shit happen here regardless of whether or not it 
ends up being popular or accepted. There isn't a lot of money 
or commercial interest in Memphis, so musicians seem to 
accept that and run with whatever weird idea they might have 
because who cares. 


DH: To date you've got two 45s on Goner and an LP in the 
can for them as well. What does that label do so well that 
makes them a strong fit for you? 


Charlotte: As a label, Goner continues to release music that 
they like without much attention to what is of public interest 
in Memphis or otherwise. They do what they want and always 
have, exposing the world to cool and raw sounds for over 20 
years. Plus the fact that Goner Records is located in Memphis 
makes it the best fit for us. Any one of us can walk into the 
Goner Records store and have a question answered or at least 
heard by someone who is totally in charge. Or we'll just see 
them at the bar more often than not. Zac, Eric and John have 
managed to build one of the greatest record stores in world in 
a city where most people are probably excavating their 
basements and selling garbage records for scraps rather than 
buying new inventory. Goner is more than a store or a label its 
a big reason why a few of us have stayed in Memphis at all. 


DH: Everyone loves a rotten gig story. What's the worst 
show you've played so far, and what happened? 


NOTS: Our first show in the current incarnation of Nots was on 


DH: Everyone loves a rotten gig story. What's the worst show 
you've played so far, and what happened? 


NOTS: Our first show in the current incarnation of Nots was on 
Beale Street, the formerly historical and current tourist beer 
trap for bluesman and the people who love it. Goner hosted a 
show as a part of an outdoor series earlier this year and we 
played to practically no one ona huge concrete stage. We looked 
so tiny! and of course the sound was crazy. and there was really 
strange club music between the sets that sometimes didn't get 
turned off while the bands were playing. I'm pretty sure Jack O 
played most of his set over some house techno shit track, hah! 
But the best part was that during our set, an older guy came off 
the street and made frantic throat cutting motions in an effort 
to get us to stop playing, which actually just made me laugh into 
the mic. Needless to say, Nots is Not for Beale! 


DH: Your social media and online presence is pretty much 
zero. Is this deliberate or something you've been meaning to 
get to? What's it like trying to be a vinyl-only, raw DIY punk 
band in the digital age? 


Madison: | don't think we purposely avoid social media? 
Charlotte: "Nots" is just really hard to Google. We got really 
lucky on our last tour and had some fans post some really killer 
live videos. So, we are totally out on the web, but good luck 
finding us! 


DH: Do you each have other creative and/or professional 
outlets for your talents, and if so, what? 


Madison: | went to college for music business, worked heavily in 
the DIY scene in Brooklyn, and then moved to Memphis to work 
at Goner. | oversee press for most of our artists’ releases and 
tours, as well as the label in general. | also help coordinate 
Gonerfest with Zac and Eric and book shows in town under the 
"Goner Presents" label. 

Charlotte: | play drums in another Memphis-based punk band 
Manateees (yes with 3 eees) and occasionally play drums for 
Buck Biloxi and the Fucks from New Orleans. Aside from 
drumming unprofessionally, | work a lot of retail/service 
industry gigs and I'd like to own my own convenience store one 
day. 

Natalie: I'm a visual artist as well as a musician, | mostly make 
collages and do some graphic design, but i'll draw shitty pictures 
of my friends and Dolly Patron and other people i like sometimes. 
| also work at a restaurant and teach people how to use 
photoshop so | can fund my creative life. 

Allie: | am a ping pong ball crashing back and forth maniacally 
from Nots to a daily life heavily consumed by obsessive 
compulsive process-oriented visual art. Natalie and | actually 
met in art school. Since graduation in 2012, I've had art shows in 
Memphis, New York, Baltimore, and just recently got into 
making theatre sets. | work in many mediums--drawing, 
painting, collage, textiles, and paper mache. 


DH: Finally, what should we be expecting in terms of a Nots 
assault on the rest of the world once that album's out? 


NOTS: We're taking it to the streets! World tours for years! 
Breakups! Way too many weird solo albums! Reunion tours! More 
world tours til death! Ghost tours! We're coming for you!! 
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Those of us who’ve been working the music-accumulation salt 
mines for several decades remember well how richly satisfying 
it once was (still is) to spend an entire day pulling vinyl out of bins 
with only the most vague associations, cover art and song titles 
to go on - and how after plunking $10 or $20 or $30 down for a 
bag of highly questionable records, you’d sometimes end up with 
one that was completely mind-blowing. Where did these guys 
come from? Who taught them to play this way? How can | get in 
touch with them to ask? 


That feeling can still be had in an hour or three spent online with 
a beer and behind a closed door. | had such an experience a few 
months ago when | tripped over my own internet shoelaces and 
found myself listening to music from a 1-man home recording 
project called Honey Radar. 


Honey Radar is Jason Henn, and 2014, as you’ll come to find out, 
is the year he’s decided to more-or-less officially augment his 
significant talents in distorted, blown-out psych pop with an 
actual band and actual live dates. Henn and his crew breathe 
ample resuscitative breath into “lo-fi”, breaking these mini- 
classic indie pop songs into tiny, abrasive parts, sometimes 
assembling them into loose deconstructed noise, other times 
into lovely pop earworms. 


The recent “Chain Smoking on Easter” LP is the most fully-locked 
articulation of this scene takeover strategy. It blitzes by with 
sixteen “songs” - some are fragments or soundscapes - in twenty 


RADAR 


minutes. If you’re not hearing at least a little kinship with 
TV Personalities, Guided By Voices, Sebadoh, The Minders, 
Bill Direen & The Bilders, Harlequin Hippies, Stroganoff 
Sound and State of Alertness - then you’re not hearing. 


We transmitted questions and answers back and forth 
between our computers in September of 2014. 


Dynamite Hemorrhage = Jay 
Honey Radar = Jason Henn 


Dynamite Hemorrhage: Honey Radar's been described as 
your "bedroom recording project", and you yourself 
have called it "a fake band with no identity” - yet you 
play live dates and have been actively making music 
under that name for half a decade. Where does the truth 
lie, and who else is part of the project? 


Jason Henn: | guess the truth is that it’s a fake band that’s 
gradually becoming a real band. I’ve made a lot of tapes and 
little handmade releases since | was a teenager and 
credited them to made-up groups, came up with back 
stories and then left them at music stores. Sometimes, |’d 
leave the master, so | don’t actually have the music 
anymore. Honey Radar started as an extension of that habit, 
but over time, as | wanted to play shows, people have joined 
in. It’s still not a band in a totally normal sense. Except for 
acouple songs, I’ve recorded all the instruments by myself. 
We have plans now, though, for the live band to record more 
together. The group at the moment is my friends Jordan 
Burgis, Jesse Stober and Nathan Paul. We just did some 
shows in the South and Armen Knox and Mario Lopez jumped 
in because other guys had work. My friend Russ McDaniel has 
played drums and bass off and on for years. | like the softball 
team approach to playing shows. 


DH: What are some of the hallmarks of your own 
personal music discovery? What influences have you 
ingested to make Honey Radar's ragged, tuneful, 
homeschooled psychedelia? 


Jason Henn: | think there were a few things. One is that my 
dad self-released a couple country 45s when | was little. We 
lived in Richmond, Indiana, and he had recorded in Nashville 
in the 70s and used some of the tapes he brought back to 
make two singles in the early 80s. Even though they didn’t 
influence me musically, | realize now that | just took for 
granted from a young age that anyone who wants to can and 
should make a record. My dad was a security guard at the 
power company at the time. His records were kind of local 
hits, and that seemed totally logical to me as a kid. He did 
a cover of “Always on My Mind” that | heard on the radio 
sometimes, and it was on the jukebox at the Pizza Hut near 
our house. My parents steered me toward 60s rock and 
bubblegum when I was about five and the Monkees were in 
reruns. | know people have different feelings about the 


Monkees, but for me they were a kind of back road to psychedelia 
and garage rock. The episode where Mike Nesmith and Frank 
Zappa destroy a car and Tim Buckley sings “Song to the Siren” 
made me really curious about what other weird stuff could be 
out there. My favorite album is still Head. 


The biggest thing, maybe the most fortunate coincidence of my 
life, is that | grew up a few blocks from a really good public radio 
station. | called down one day when | was in 7“ grade and asked 
if | could volunteer, and a couple months later | started shelving 
records on weekends. A couple months after that | had a handful 
of on-air shifts. My friend Andy and | stayed after to listen to 
records as long as possible. Being there with Andy made it like 
an arms race, just an escalation of trying to blow each others’ 
mind. The first few weeks, we’d pick sections of 100 records and 
preview a track from each. We found an almost complete Rough 
Trade discography--the Raincoats, early Fall, the Red Crayola-- 
a bunch of Residents records, Back from the Grave comps, a copy 
of Velvet Underground & Nico with an unpeeled banana. Years 
later, my friend Will and | found every Jandek LP hidden in the 
new age section. It was insane. 


Richmond is also about 40 minutes from Dayton, Ohio, and | 
remember being so excited that the Breeders were on MTV, 
which led us to dig up Guided by Voices and Brainiac records in 
the library. Around the same time, when | was 13 or 14, we 
started making our own tape recordings, like | said before, 
making up fake bands and copying things about the sound and the 
style of artwork on the records we liked. 


DH: Are there certain records that you put way up on 
pedestals, and if so, what are some of the elements of 
recording technique in those that you've wanted to emulate? 


Jason Henn: Yeah, | have a top ten that’s always shuffling. In 
high school, | found a copy of Faust IV at a Half Price Books in 
Dayton and bought it because it looked unusual. That made me 
track down The Faust Tapes, which | still think is the all-time 
best use of the LP format. It totally altered my idea of what an 
album could be to have collages and jamming and songs all mixed 
up and paced so perfectly. | already liked Lumpy Gravy, and 
Head was also sort of a primer for me for that kind of sequencing, 
but The Faust Tapes was so far out. There are parts of recordings 
I’ve made, some of the connecting parts on this recent album, 
that are probably unconsciously my feeble attempt to do 
something like Tapes. There was also a period when | was 
younger that | listened to R.E.M. constantly, and | think | 
internalized something about the vocals, having melodies but 
not being concerned about defining the lyrics or literal meaning. 


The approach to performing on Honey Radar recordings is 
probably just an unconscious mish-mash of different pop and 
punk music that I’ve heard. I’m not deliberately messy, but I’ve 
always cared more about spontaneity and spirit than precision. 
That even varies from instrument to instrument. There’s a song 
called “Scorpions Bought Me Breakfast”--which is something my 
friend Caleb actually said to me once--where | played the guitar 
riff once through, then spent a day re-recording the bass maybe 
fifteen times just because | heard something specific in the part 
that | wanted to get down exactly. Sometimes | imagine a baby 
boomer guitar shop guy watching me and saying, “Why are you 
trying so hard to nail the bass line when the whole thing sounds 
like garbage?” 
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DH: What relationships do the cities of Richmond, 
Indiana and Philadelphia, PA have to you and your 
music? 


Jason Henn: I’ve lived in Philadelphia now for seven years, 
but my experiences in Indiana--some of the really terrible 
factory jobs | had and all of the music that | discovered 
there--shaped my outlook so much that | still think of Honey 
Radar as being from Richmond. There was also a time in my 
early twenties when | was part of a sort of recording 
collective that centered around a campus house at Earlham 
College called Rowntree House. Andrew Myers lived there 
and had a band, Red Queen Hypothesis, that almost 
everybody in the orbit of this house played in at one point 
or another. This big group of about a dozen or more people 
started probably 20-plus bands and released a few dozen 
albums in a little over a year. The name Honey Radar was 
definitely a leftover from that period of time. | played in 
tons of pick-up groups with nonsense two-word names like 
Piano Apron and Puppet Skin. 


Most of my connections to Philly musicians are through 
playing in a group called Folklore with my friend Jimmy 
Hughes. | met him when he was in a band called Bugs Eat 
Books. We played a show in Lexington, Kentucky, in 2004 
and then reconnected here a few years later. Folklore is 
mostly story songs about things like ghosts and an animal 
apocalypse, and it’s all sort of orchestral. There were 14 
people at one point, sometimes two upright basses, and 
usually a bunch of woodwinds and violins. | played drums. 
It was mostly through the people that Jimmy recruited to 
play that | met other local bands like Hermit Thrushes and 
Ape School. | also played in a garage band called Junkers 
that put out one 7”. | guess | was mostly drumming in other 
peoples’ bands for about five years. 


DH: Please walk us through the various Honey Radar 
releases since 2009, just to help get a sense of what seems 
to be a pretty elusive discography. 


Jason Henn: To be honest, there are Honey Radar recordings 
from 2005 on, but | don’t like the old ones very much or even 
consider it the same band. | forget the timeline exactly. | was 
unemployed, and my friends Graham and Lucy gave me a key 
to their home studio. | would go there during the day to record 
songs and eventually had about 20 of them. My friend Michael 
Tapscott and | talked about releasing it as an album called 
Katie Memorial, but it didn’t happen beyond some CDR 
copies. There’s also a thing from that year called The Mayor’s 
Day. And | made a lot of CDRs for people the next couple years 
from different combinations of those recordings and other 
songs. | think there’s a thing called Skin Lodges and an album 
called World War. 


| guess Honey Radar started back up when my friend David 
asked to release some songs in 2008 as part of a 3” CD series 
for his label R.C. Legacy. He ended up doing about 15 of them 
for me and other groups and housing them in these handmade 
wooden boxes. That’s definitely still the point where it felt 
like an imaginary band that | sort of gave life to, like the 
Archies or something. | was booking maybe one or two shows 
ayear. | don’t know if | had a plan, just that every nine months 
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or a year or so! had a handful of songs that | didn’t want to just 
do nothing with, so | would make a new Honey Radar release 
and play a show. In 2011, | had another EP-worth of songs 
called Free Association Backfires. | wanted to do that as a 7” 
so there would be a real record to show for everything, so it 
would feel like it had culminated in something more than a 
CDR, and then | planned to stop doing it completely. | paid for 
it partly with some money | won on the Superbowl. But then 
once | had the records--| did 100 copies--| wanted to get rid of 
them, so | booked more shows and recruited a new band, 
which is the same core group we still play with. We booked a 
show with a Philly artist called JRG, which is Julien Rossow- 
Greenberg who asked to put out a tape on a label he runs, 
Treetop Sorbet, with his bandmate Kevin Kearney. | 
remember | didn’t even see JRG that night because | have 
choir practice on Mondays and had to speed to the venue to 
play the show late. But Julien wrote and wanted to put out 
something, and | gave them Mary Plum Musket. At the time, 
| worried it was cobbled together. “Roughing Up the Painter” 
was written on the spot because it needed a fast song. Jesse, 
who plays guitar in the live group, had been sending me these 
great, damaged sounding songs he recorded by himself, so we 
put “Couch Shoulder” on it. There’s a Red Queen Hypothesis 
cover, and the title track is just a backward snippet from Free 
Association Backfires played forward. | thought my songs were 
uneven and no one would like it, but it got reviewed in a 


handful of places that really surprised me. So, again, it didn’t 
feel right to stop there, and | decided to record an album. | had 
a practice room out in Clifton Heights in a factory space with the 
Paul brothers, and I’d go there Saturday and Sunday mornings 
really early when | knew I’d have it to myself. I’d stay until the 
metal bands showed up in the early afternoon. | recorded about 
three albums’ worth of songs, including about a third of this 
album. The rest of it was made in the back room at home. 


DH: Brevity's one of the hallmarks of your songs - with most 
being 90 seconds or less. When you're writing something like 
that, do you arbitrarily assign a cut-off time to it, or - as I 
suspect is the case - do you simply go verse/chorus and feel 
no need to belabor things after that? 


Jason Henn: Yeah, | think it’s a natural, internal clock. 
Sometimes | think I’ve been playing a guitar part for five 
minutes, and when | go back to put more stuff on it, | realize it’s 
only 90 seconds long. | try to glean stuff from old tapes and 
overdub on top of interesting sounding fragments, too. Sort of 
time travel jamming with myself. 


DH: Tell us a little bit about Balloon and what you're doing 
and what you've done in that band - as well as anything you'd 
like to share about Alphabet and Opera Riots. 


Jason Henn: Those are imaginary groups that | think probably fill 
this gap for me left by Honey Radar starting to function more 
normally. | really wish | was dedicated to keeping up the lie 
about Balloon, this idea that it’s a southern Indiana psych band, 
but those are leftovers from other releases. Alphabet is me and 
Nathan recording together. We did about twelve backing tracks 
last winter, and | finished four of them. Opera Riots is just stuff 
made up on the spot. Some of this could come out on record 
eventually, but Bandcamp’s okay, too. | love that you can give 
life to a random idea so quickly. It’s satisfying to unload 
recordings that you’d otherwise just throw away. I’m squatting 
on a bunch of addresses in case | need them in the future. 


DH: You've gone about your business pretty quietly to date. 
| was pretty shocked to be hearing music this good for the 
first time in 2014. What's your "promotional" strategy, and 
how is it facilitated by both online and offline 
communication? 


Jason Henn: I’m really grateful you think it’s good. | don’t know 
what to say about a promotional strategy. I’ve always mailed 
copies of releases to places that do reviews, assuming they’d end 
up in the trash but that it was good practice to do it anyway. 
Since this is a bigger release for all of us, and there’s more money 
involved, and it also feels like there’s some momentum to build 
on, | wanted to do my best to at least play some short weekend 
tours and do a homebrewed promo campaign. A lot of the other 
ideas | had to promote this album, | didn’t follow through on 
because they were probably more amusing to us than actually 
worthwhile. | wanted to premiere it on a shortwave station in 
Maine, which would have cost about $45 for a half hour of 
airtime. By the time | got around to pulling the trigger, it had 
popped up online, so that felt anticlimactic. | don’t know if you 
have this in San Francisco, but there’s a one-sheet newsletter 
called Coffee News in diners around here, and | wanted to buy 
a series of ads in that. The usual ads are for stuff like window 
cleaning and class rings. Anyway, my friend Joe pointed out to 
me recently that pretty much the only benefit of doing stuff like 
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that is if you also have a publicist to tell people that you did 
it. 


DH: How different is the Honey Radar live experience to 
what we hear on the records? 


Jason Henn: It’s fairly different. | think of the recording as 
the end goal and the show as its own separate thing. Over 
the years, Honey Radar shows have been pretty loose, | 
think because | idealized things | read about the early punk 
bands | like, and it played into my natural laziness. It 
reached a new depth last year when we were asked to play 
with Jowe Head in Philadelphia. Jordan had a last minute 
thing to prepare for work the next day, so there was no bass 
tocenter everything. We kept getting pushed later and later 
until it was almost 2 a.m. on a weeknight and there were 
maybe five people there. The sound guy had his coat on and 
was in like a sprinter’s pose ready to leave the second we 
stopped playing. No one wanted to be there. We had drums 
and three guitars that we forgot to tune, so they were all at 
least a half step off from each other. We started in and the 
wheels immediately came off. It sounded to me like 
everyone compensated by soloing while | tried to play the 
songs. | feel like even what I’m describing could sound great 
if it was the artistic intention and if the people doing it were 
in command. It’s one thing if we were trying to bring total 
chaos, but we were really hesitant. | felt like | was dying 
onstage like a bad comedian. Jowe Head said he liked it, 
though. He said we had great chemistry, but I’m not sure 
whether or not he was being sarcastic. This year, | guess the 
past nine months, things have gotten better. | don’t love 
playing shows to begin with, so if we’re going to do it, we 
want it to be as tight and rapid-fire as possible. We do a lot 
of our 10, 20, and 45-second songs in a quick sequence, and 
we do maybe 15 songs total in about 20 minutes. 


DH: Are there kindred souls making music these days 
whom you see the band making common cause with? 


Jason Henn: That’s a good question. I’m not really sure. | 
feel kinship with anyone who likes to record on tape or can 
make do with whatever equipment they have access to. 


DH: You've made several lathe-cut records over the last 
few years. Does this come from a collector's mentality, a 
desire to keep pressings low, problems with traditional 
record pressings or something else? 


Jason Henn: | think it’s maybe a bit of all of the above. | do 
think super-limited stuff is exciting, but for me it’s been more 
about money and limited demand. | want to have one copy for 
myself to feel like it’s a real thing and for the rest of the copies 
to get to people who appreciate them. Doing 20 or 30 copies 
ensures it will sell out even if you have to price it high to cover 
the cost. I’ve done it a few ways over the years. Time-Lag cut 
10 copies of a sound collage 78 for me in, | think, 2005. I’ve 
done some 7” singles with Peter King in New Zealand, some 
solo guitar recordings released under my own name that 
turned out great, but it was expensive because of shipping. 
I’m extremely lucky that Third Uncle wants to do so many 
lathe cuts. We started with 7” versions of all the earlier tapes 
and CDRs. Billy Stines is a friend | met at the radio station 
about 20 years ago, and we’ve worked on projects ever since. 
He’s obsessed with weird cuts and odd formats, which explains 
the rash of little 5” and one-sided 7” singles coming out this 
year. 


DH: It seems like you're starting to strike while the iron's 
hot & are putting out a bunch of material in a big wave. 
What do you have coming out in the near future? 


Jason Henn: Yeah, exactly. The iron is at least warm, so I’m 
freaking out. | recorded an album called Hotel Switzerland at 


the same time as Chain Smoking on Easter and would like to 
find a way to release that in the next year. The next album is 
also half done and will have more of the other guys on it. | help 
coordinate projects with Billy, and | think Third Uncle is going 
to continue to have a lot of releases. Jordan and | also started 
a label a couple years ago called Folk Evaluation to dig up and 
reissue interesting home-recorded records. We have two new 
things coming out as soon as possible. One is a self-titled LP 
by a Milwaukee group called Sensation. It’s a 4-track recording 
from 1976 that has great McCartney and sort of bedroom Big 
Star vibes. The other is one of our all-time favorites, Risen 
Savior by Concrete Rubber Band. 


HONEY RADAR DISCOGRAPHY 


Holy Smoke, 2008, 8-song 3" CDR 

Operator Songs, 2009, 6-song 3” CDR 

Morse Horses, 2010, 7-song 3” CDR 

Free Association Backfires, 2011, 6-song 7” EP 
Mary Plum Musket, 2013, 6-song cassette, 7” lathe 
cut 

A Ballerina in Focus, 2013, 3-song lathe cut 7” 
Honey Radar 3x7” box set, 2013 - includes Holy 
Smoke, Operator Songs and Morse Horses 
Scorpions Bought Me Breakfast, 2014, 5” lathe cut, 
1 song 

Chain Smoking on Easter, 2014, 16-track LP, 
cassette 

Chain Smoking on Easter (November mix), 2014, 5” 
lathe cut, 1 song 
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| Jamaican Dub | 


by Jay Hinman 5 


In the early 1980s | was a serial late-night radio knob-twiddler, 
frenetically looking up and down the dial for anything and 
everything that might whisk me away from the mundane and 
the stupefying. This magazine’s a testament to the many 
underground rocknroll obsessions formed during that time and 
afterward, usually via radio, but this was also an era in which 
college and even commercial FM radio would routinely 
experiment with format and content in very interesting ways. 


Reggae shows, in particular, were big on the Northern 
California stations located where | was sprouting - and in 
particular, there were two | used to regularly listen to in my 
efforts to rapidly expand my musical palette: Doug Wendt’s 
late-night “Midnight Dread”, on commercial “new wave” 
station KQAK (“The Quake”), and (ahem) Spliff Skankin’s 
weekly show on KFJC - which, 35 years later, he still helms 
(“Spliff” was also a regular fixture as a dreadlocked clerk at 
the old Rough Trade record store on pre-gentrification 6" 
Street in San Francisco). 


These guys were heavily and famously into dub. They’d 
regular play these lengthy, worldless, echo-laden alien 
transmissions from the B-sides of Jamaican 45s or from albums 


in their own right. The deep intensity of some of this stuff - and 
the way everything would just drop out completely, leaving a 
reverbed bass and hissing, steaming coils of percussion and 
echo, had a pretty profound effect upon me and my 
understanding of what reggae was at the time. I’d never heard 
anything so tripped-up, weird and wonderful before. 


Lacking an internet connection, since there was no such thing, 
information was hard to come by. I’d flip through the no- 
sleeve 12” singles on Greensleeves at record stores, gaze at 
the strange, super low-budget LP sleeves from other labels, 
and marvel at the shoestring, experimental scene these 
Jamaican hempheads had created and disseminated all over 
the planet. It was too obtuse of a concept and perhaps 
financially risky for me to spend the $6 | had in each record 
store visit on this stuff, as those monies were usually 
earmarked for rock 45s and LPs anyway. | bought a 12” by the 
Twinkle Brothers, whom Wendt used to play and whom | 
thought were dub artists, only to find the record | brought 
home ended up being dull as dishwater. 


Wendt and Skankin’s wild radio dub dips didn’t mask the fact 
that most of the vocal reggae they’d play pretty much sucked. 


photo above - dub pioneer Glenmore Brown, photographer unknown 
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| could never then, and still can’t now, wrap my head around 
most post-rocksteady/ska-era reggae. I’ve not only never 
been a man of the herb - partaking in mighty quantities 
appeared to be a fait accompli among 80s reggae fans - but 
there’s a certain joyousness and happy-go-lucky streak in 
commercial reggae that might be pleasant to bob one’s head 
to at a Chipotle or something, but that otherwise leaves me 
stone cold and often a little unnecessarily aggrevated. 


Granted, conflating reggae with pot smoking and then 
mockingly casting aside roots-era vocal reggae in a single 
sentence is a sweeping and unfair generalization. Yet it only 
makes heavy 1970s Jamaican instrumental dub shine ever 
brighter - for this is where the dark heart of the music lies. | 
had just discovered dub as it was dying, and morphing into 
disastrous (to my ears) dalliances with digital effects. | turned 
my back on the stuff in full, and my attention was otherwise 
consumed for two decades with the exploding rocknroll 
underground. 


Once | hit the wrong side of 30 years old some time later, and 
the reissues and magical collections of 70s dub from Pressure 
Sounds and Blood And Fire records began flowing into record 
stores (and when | finally had more than six bones to spend at 
a time), | returned with much interest to my long-forsaken 
dub. I’ve subsequently noticed it’s not an entirely unusual sort 
of activity for music hounds in their middle ages - perhaps 
you’re abit curious yourself. With the help of the internet over 
the years; over 15 years of dub obsession, purchases and 
downloads; much in-store scouring and a fantastic companion 
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book by my side called “The Small Axe Guide To Dub” by Jim 
Dooley, I’ve never been better armed to tackle this crazy 
mutant arm of reggae to the best of my limited abilities. 


This is a “layman’s guide” because | certainly can’t claim any 
real authority here. Hopefully my dilettantism is transcended 
somewhat by raw enthusiasm. Anyone looking to travel the 
wacked-out edge of dub is going to need as many sherpas as 
they can find, severely handicapped as some of us may be. 
Once you’ve severed the dub branch off from the greater 
reggae tree, and then hacked all subsidiary, post-1970s dub 
branches off of that, as | have, it’s not especially easy to find 
cleared-eyed, unsullied and opinionated guidance. An 
amazing website like the discography treasure trove Roots 
Archives (www.rootsarchives.com) will tell you the whats 
and wherefores of any given release, and their sleeve art 
galleries alone are extremely inspirational for one looking to 
have their wallet lightened on eBay five minutes later. And yet 
even their overview of the history of dub is a mere four 
paragraphs swiped from “The Rough Guide To Reggae”, 
available at your local Barnes & Noble while said store still 
exists. 


Since you won’ t either be getting a history here, let’s just start 
with some basics before we dive into the meat of my “guide”. 
Dub has its roots in scarcity and competition, which perhaps 
makes it an ideal musical form for collector scum like 
yourselves. When the great Jamaican DJs were dueling on 
front lawns and back alleys with their outdoor sound systems 
in the late 1960s, they’d often use those systems to remix 


existing songs and remove vocals entirely, leaving behind a core 
instrumental track that they could either play as-is, or talk/rap 
over. It became a contest, legend has it, to do this as creatively 
as possible and therefore attract more adherents to one’s 
“system” vs. those of rivals. 


This begat quick acceptance of what became known as 
“Version”. Version was simply the A-side of a 45 without its 
vocals, placed on the B-side of the same single. Most often a 
“Version” was called just that - Version - and didn’t have a new 
title in and of itself. These then formalized manipulation and 
remixing as a core underlying force in Jamaican music, as these 
recorded versions were themselves experimented with by radio 
DJs and soon, by studio engineers. 


In the early 70s things started getting especially heavy. Sound 
engineers and studio owners like Osbourne Ruddock (King 
Tubby) began wacked-out experimentation with original 
musical tracks. Tubby and his many acolytes would not only drop 
vocals entirely, they’ve amp up the low end of tracks (bass in 
particular), remove instruments, drop channels in and out, add 
effects, loop in brief snatches of vocals, add delay, echo and 
even snippets of others’ songs to create entirely new creations. 
This wasn’t “version” any longer - this was dub as we now know 
and love it. “Version” as a signifier more or less died, and now 
B-sides were dubs, usually titled as some variation of the A-side 
with the word “dub” included - e.g. “Move Out of Babylon” b/ 
w “Babylon Dub” - or sometimes just the world “Dub” or even 
“King Tubby’s” on the flipside. 


Rhythm was primary - a disjointed, otherworldly sort of rhythm 
that was often the dark accompaniment to whatever light- 
hearted delights lay on the A-side. Some of the key and most in- 
demand producers and remixers during this era were men like 
Prince Jammy, Scientist, Joe Gibbs, Errol Thompson and Lee 
Perry. These men and many others then started lending their 
hands to entire dub LPs, as “dub” started coming into its own 
around 1974, becoming a driving force in reggae both in Jamaica 
and with a growing base of overseas adherents. At the risk of 
greatly oversimplifying things, dub’s heyday occurred over the 
next 5 or so years, with the steep drop-off in both quantity and 
quality occurring in ’79, ’80 or ’81. It really depends on whom 
you talk to. By the early 80s, many dubs incorporated digital 
synthesizer effects, which took the form in a direction it never 
really recovered from. It was progress of a sort, but | think that 
digital dub is absolutely soulless - with the spooky, disembodied 
heaviness replaced with computer technology that to me, 
saddled reggae - a form whose native guise | already wasn’t that 
interested in - with the worst of 1980s technology-forward 
thinking. 


One final thing about these 70s dub albums: their packaging, 
scarcity (often pressed in editions of 300 or less, usually for 
Jamaica’s tiny domestic market) and lack of information often 
only heightens the surreal mystique surrounding them. Pasted- 
on sleeves, lack of credits and a general bootstrapped feeling 
makes this stuff feel lost to time, and as weird and wonderful as, 
say, finding a 1975 Hearthen-era Pere Ubu single in a thrift store 
box. Even later on, US labels like Wackies did the same thing - 
it was almost like learned behavior. Once dub packaging 
established its own obtuse codification, every dub record had to 
look as shabby and as impenetrable as possible. Man, | love that 
stuff. 


Here are ten masterful Jamaican dub releases from the 1970s to 


MIKEY DREAD 


set you upon your journey. The list, suffice it to say, could 
have been much longer. These aren’t the “ten best”, 
necessarily - though hey, maybe they are. They’re my 
favorites, anyway. Eat ‘em up and get your brain erased. 


1. Augustus Pablo - “King Tubbys Meets Rockers 
Uptown” 


The alpha, the omega, the 
scripture, the founding 
texts. Some people only 
have one dub record in 
their collection and_ this 
1976 album is that record. 
Augustus Pablo had done 
some work with King Tubby 
in his past but also 
happened to be a musician 
in his own right, famously 
playing the mouth-blown 
melodica and having the good sense here to pair it with dub 
versions of recent and classic reggae songs (he’d done so 
before on ‘74’s ”Ital Dub” - also mind-melting - but never 
with Tubby directly). Pablo’s melodica casts a minimal, 
ghostly spell on the surrounding echoes and dropouts, 
engineered by King Tubby in a way that almost creates an 
entirely new musical language, devoted to exploring the 
space between what’s been left out. Bursts of guitar and 
melodica will rush in, shift between speakers and then 
disappear. Absolutely amazing and truly jarring the first - 
and every - time it’s heard. 


2. Prince Jammy - “Kamikaze Dub” 


This 1979 monster LP uses The 
Revolutionaries - the Channel One 
Studios house band, and one of the 
driving forces in both the history of 
dub and of reggae writ large - as the 
backing group. Sly Dunbar, Robbie 
Shakespeare and Ansel Collins are 
among the more _ notoriously 
innovative musicians who called 
that band their own, and they 
themselves released over a dozen 
dub-only LPs. Many of them are outstanding, with “Earthquake 
Dub” being one that could certainly have replaced anything else 
on this list. Prince Jammy (sometimes also known as King 
Jammy) was Lloyd James, an engineer who was coming into his 
own right around this time after "apprenticing” for King Tubby. 
It's incredible stuff, all grouped under a "kung fu" theme (which 
you'd never know otherwise outside of the titles and cover art). 
Guitars are run through watery phasers, keyboards hum and sing 
and buzz in the background, and all in all it's a simple but deadly 
template. "Waterfront Gang War" lets echoed percussion bounce 
around, in and out of everything and is comparatively manic, yet 
the whole enveloping package is absolutely first-rate, top-shelf 
stuff. You know it when you hear it, and this is it. 


3. Impact All-Stars - “Forward The Bass - Dub From 
Randy’s 1972-1975” 
a “Forward The’ Bass” is a 
posthumous collection from a 
little-known dub collective, but it 
comprises elements of one of the 
earliest dub LPs, the 1972 “Java 
Java Java Java”, which is probably 
the most singular instance of dub 
as music, not mere studio 
3 ©manipulation. “Jaro” and “Maro”, 
the two tracks that kick off the 
collection, are two transcendent 
pieces that happen to be live-to-tape band pieces, and if you 
didn’t think dub could actually be “played” live, guess again. 
Once these two stunners reel you in, you’re in but good for a 
deep throwdown of heavy-breathing, low-end rumbling dub, this 
time with all sorts of studio effects layered over the 
proceedings. I’ve never heard anything like it. Let’s hear what 
real experts have to say about it. From Konketsu: 


“Less than 200 were pressed, almost instantly establishing its 
status as a lost dub classic. It's kind of a missing link, tying the 
radical experimentation of King Tubby, Scientist and Lee Perry 
with more conservative dub, low on effects and high on groove. 
What makes most of these tracks stand out is their superb 
instrumental quality, mostly laid down by the names you know 
and love--the Barrett brothers, Sly Dunbar, Augustus Pablo, 
etc. The rhythms and basslines are smooth and inventive, never 
cliched. The most extraordinary track is aptly titled 
“Extraordinary Version" and features haunting turntable 
manipulation over a minor key dub throb, spooky backwards 
voices spun hither and thither in warped motion--the original 
vinyl manipulators!” 


It’s the first “scratching” | know of, beating out the first three 
seconds of Crime’s “Frustration” by a couple of years, to say 
nothing of the Bronx hip-hop stuff to come a few years later. 


From George Zahora: 


“....this disc showcases the production mastery of Clive 
Chin during the heyday of Randy's Studio 17 (the Mecca of 
reggae and dub recording 'til the mid-seventies). Clive's dub 
style is distinctive -- each of these tracks has been stripped 
down to its barest essentials, leaving only those elements 
essential to the rhythm. In most cases that's the drums, the 
bass, sparse guitars, an infrequent dusting of other 
instruments and on rare occasions a few sound effects. The 
effect is a lilting, mesmeric tidal flow of rhythm and 
melody -- you might find yourself slipping into a trance, 
with or without the aid of controlled substances. Particular 
moments of brilliance include "Ordinary Version Chapter 
3", which features the mock-dialogue between an aspiring 
engineer and his boss, and the syncopated harmonica of 
"Dubwise Situation", but really, the whole thing's just too 
dead cool for words and you'll notice new groovy bits each 
time you listen to it. Even if reggae irritates the living hell 
out of you, even if modern-day dub makes you want to blow 
your head off, Forward the Bass will win you over -- it's so 
simple, so archetypal, that you can't help but be wowed” 


And if you’re keeping score at home, it’s a resurrection of 
an LP that was only pressed up with 200 copies, most of 
which surely never left Jamaica. If you’ve got the stomach 
for some throbbing, experimental and visionary piece of 
dubwork, I’d add this to your personal exploration list. 


4. Tappa Zukie - “In Dub” 

—————— Tappa Zukie (also known as 
Tapper Zukie) was a DJ who 
migrated over to production 
and studio work in the 
mid-70s. After cutting a 
number of hit 45s in which he 
voiced over other folks’ 
rhythms, he turned’ the 
formula inside out in 1976 in 
collaboration with “Prince” 
Phillip Smart and cut his first dub album, sans vocals, in an 
edition of only 300. It is revelatory, and considered by 
many, this magazine included, to be one of the Top 10 dub 
albums of all time. 


Produced by 
Tapper Zukie 
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The rhythms are intense, and echo is everywhere. Some 
songs sound like they’re cramming a row of horns, a bass and 
a phaser through a vacuum tube and out again, with pops 
and explosions that abruptly shift the mood from pleasant / 
mellow to abrasive/startled. What few vocal inserts often 
drop in and disappear quickly, creating an eerie and 
exceptionally immense feel. Blood and Fire records 
reissued this in 1995 with several extra tracks, and it’s far 
more easily found that most CDs/LPs on this list. Amoeba 
Records in San Francisco recently had a pile of unopened 
CDs of this for $7.98/each. You’d think CDs were dying or 
something. 


5. Wackies - “African Roots, Act 1” 
AFRICAN 


| discovered the mystical world 
of Wackies when | was in Tokyo 
in 2003. Because Toyko 
famously serves a_ slice of 
hedonistic heaven for virtually 
every subcultural fetish 
imaginable, | found myself 
cloistered in a _ reggae-only 
record store near Shibuya 
station, flipping through row 
after row of dub LPs and CDs. 
The Wackies stuff really stood out, visually. The dirt-cheap 
crudity of the packaging and the lack of information promised 
either some incredible, rare, top-shelf "dub plate specials", or 
a swindle on the order of the stick-up at Brink's. Let’s say that 
sober skepticism did not win the day. 


| immersed myself into the cosmic order of Wackies through 
a blind purchase of this CD. It’s dub of an incredible, rare 
vintage -- with a curveball. The curveball is that all this stuff 
emanated from New York (!), and featured a variety of 
Jamaican artists like Horace Andy and Sugar Minott traveling 
to a studio in the Bronx to break bread and herb with 
producer/mixer Lloyd Barnes, aka “Bullwackie". | don’t 
imagine that Barnes recorded all of the tracks on this CD in his 
studio, but he indeed mixed, spindled and folded them into 
various crazy shapes there. 


The result, at least on this representative sampling, is 
fantastic, and among the best dub I've heard. As with the dub 
explorations of Scientist (another pioneer I’m regrettably 
leaving off this list), Barnes stripped all tracks down to a 
primer coat of thumping, reverbed bass, and tinny, echoey 
drums. Vocals are truly barely existent -- Barnes rarely 
sampled a vocal sentence only to have it echo, fade & 
overmodulate like so many other dubsters did at the time. 
That was too cliché for Bullwackie. He also liked to dump in 
some rock instrumentation, and there's a number on here 
called "Wackie Rock Tune", if you can believe it, that you just 
have to hear -- particularly if you rocknrollers been resistant 
to dub up to this point. Guitar fuzz squirms in & out of the mix, 
and is akin to the "what the fuck" feeling | first got upon hearing 
heavy rock/psych sounds in 1970s African music. There are 
several other “African Roots” volumes and another thumper 
called “Nature’s Dub” that | also highly recommend. 


6. Niney The Observer - “Dubbing With The 
Observer” 


This is by all rights a King Tubby 
release. Sometimes it really 
seems like 75% of the amazing 
ones are. Winston Holness, aka 
Niney the Observer, had been 
creating rhythms for singers like 
Dennis Brown and Max Romeo 
for several years, with the holy 
extended family of Santa Davis, 

es nel Flabba Holt, Family Man 
Barrett, Chinna Smith and so on playing the actual music. 
Niney took some of his own favorites to Tubby’s studio in 1975, 
and the result was “Dubbing with the Observer”. The 
collection of dubs has been re-released in many forms over the 
years, and now the original 13-track album is a near-perfect 


16-song CD in its own right (with three extra dubs), put out a 
few years ago on the Jamaican Recordings label. 


The collection is not always at peace with itself. It is 
unbalanced and unpredictable, with music surging forward 
and shuffling off to the background in strange ways. At times 
the dubs are minor and fairly innocuous (giving more emphasis 
to the original song), while at others they’re off-the-rails 
bizarre. It appears as if Tubby destroyed, in the best sense of 
the word, the Niney songs he didn’t hold in particularly high 
regard, while only lightly manipulating the ones he actually 
liked. At least that’s what | like to think. He’s not around 
anymore to ask, I’m afraid, having died in 1989. Meanwhile, 
he left us with this gem, and another three digits’ worth of 
gems we just don’t have room to chat about here. 


7. Glenmore Brown - “Dub From The Southeast” 


If this posthumous, LP-only 
collection of 1972-1976 
dubs fully stayed in the 
style of the amazing 
opening four cuts, we’d 
probably be talking about it 
being the 2" or 3 finest 
dub LP of all time. | guess 
lionizing an after-the-fact 
collection is cheating a bit, 
however - and the turdish, 
mostly-vocal dubs “Come Into My Parlour Version” and “Natty 
Lead The Way Version” make it easy to drop this down to 
“only” #7 all-time in any case. Would it surprise you if | 
mentioned that King Tubby did the dubbing here, with Glen 
Brown wearing the producer’s hat? 


GLENMORE BROWN, 
“THE RYTHM MASTER” » PANTOMINE MUSIC 


Aside from the two aforementioned mood killers, this 
wonderful LP is heaven-sent, sparse instrumental dub that 
removes nearly all extraneity and focuses on deep, intense 
rhythm. “Tubby At The Control” is a dub take on funky Stax/ 
Volt minimalist soul a la Booker T. and the MGs, while the jaw- 
dropping opener “South East Rock” easily gives “King Tubbys 
Meets Rockers Uptown” and “Jaro” a run for “best dub track 
of all time”. If youwant to hear more fantastic stuff Tubby and 
Brown did together, I’d recommend the Blood and Fire CD 
“Termination Dub” - but not before spending some lengthy 
quality time here first. 


8. Mikey Dread - “African Anthem Deluxe: The 
suse Jie Dread snow Dubwise” 


Many of the releases on this list 
are deep, deadly and mystically 
weird, but you won’t find one as 
=| flat-out fun as this one - on this 
list. or anywhere. Michael 
Campbell was a Jamaican 
reggae freak who reinvented 
himself as innovative DJ Mikey 
Dread, and he hosted a popular 
late-night show called “Dread 


from which many of this album’s cartoonish 


at the Controls”, 
samples were taken. Campbell/Dread very quickly moved 
into production, and dub was his stock in trade. He turned his 
radio show into a series of original albums in which he twists 
roots reggae into crude instrumental dub, overlaid with 
snippets of “boing” sounds, people screaming, women cooing 
his name and hundreds of other side effects. Some say it gets 
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For more information on all this stuff 
and more, definitely spend some 
quality time at Roots Archives - 


www.roots-archives.com. 


old - | say it does not. The “African Anthem” album was from 
1979; this CD collection - “African Anthem Deluxe” is, as you 
might expect, that album and then some. It’s certainly more 
than a bunch of goofus gallantry and is a heavy, intense dub 
record in its own right - broken up by all manner of cuckoo 
tomfoolery. 


9. King Tubby/Morwell Unlimited - “Dub Me” 


F Slow, spaced-out and 


dripping with echo, “Dub 
Me” was put together way 
back in 1975 by Maurice 
“Blacka” Morwell and King 
Tubby, The music was 
pulled from an album by 
Morwell’s eponymous band 
The Morwells that he put 
together not long before 
this called “Presenting the 
— Morwells”. Two of the 
fellas in the band - Eric 
“Bingy Bunny” Lamont and Flabba Holt - later went on to dub 
fame as part of the Roots Radics. The tracks here were then 
run through the King Tubby treatment, and it’s not much like 
many of his other productions around this time. | think it might 
be his very best, which | gather from the internet may be a 
minority opinion. 


Everything here is deep and textured, with an ethereal mix 
that just lets each song slowly unwind. Instrumentation just 
dissolves off into echoes, rather than being abruptly chopped 
& dropped. It’s intricate and subtle and really about feel 
rather than studio histrionics. A more narcotized dub record 
ye shall not find. 


10. Joe Gibbs and The Professionals - “No Bones For 
The Dogs: Dubs From The Mighty Two 1974 to 1979” 


There are several Joe Gibbs 
productions that could 
have made this list - most 
notably any of the five 
volumes called “African 
Dub All-Mighty” or “African 
Dub” that were coming out 
well into the 80s - but my 
pick’s this outstanding 
posthumous collection of 
45rpm dub b-sides that he 
helmed along with Errol 
Thompson throughout the golden era. Together they were 
“The Mighty Two”, and their partnership lorded over many 
famous reggae records from Culture, Gregory Isaacs and 
others. Everything here was lost to low-batch 45s until 
Pressure Sounds put out this collection in 2002. These versions 
are typically buried miles below the original roots reggae fare, 
layered underneath gurgling water, car horns, and fantastic 
echoes of all kinds. It has a real predilection for bizarre 
instrumentation and completely blurred, acid-trip vocal 
effects. These B-sides, taken as a whole, actually evolve from 
puritan roots beginnings into a weirdo sort of electronic dub 
as the decade closes, completely in line with the path the 
genre was taking; or rather, Gibbs & Thompson's approach was 
so ace, they were undoubtedly leading the flock there 
themselves. 
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SUPERDOPE #8 


* Vintage music fanzine + 


From 1998 - a time before the internet, 
mobile phones and personal computers 


FEATURING: 
"45 45s That Moved Heaven and Earth" 


Pere Ubu, Bags, Pagans, MCD etc. 


$3 + shipping 
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ENDORING 1 


Bill Direen continues to cast an enveloping and beautifully 
unpredictable shadow over New Zealand’s indigenous rock 
music landscape, nearly forty years after starting up a 
disjointed, all-shards experimental punk rock band called 
Vacuum back in 1977. We can all yammer on now, in 2014, 
about Vacuum and The Bilders and Six Impossible Things and 
so on, yet the truth of the matter is that Mr. Direen’s lengthy 
and astoundingly varied musical discography has been out of 
reach for all but the most determined and/or fanatical Direen 
freak for many years. Even today with the interweb, piecing 
together a logical discography and a halfway-decent back 
story truly requires that one sit down and interview the man 
himself. We thought that might be a good idea, and so we did. 


Perhaps some explanation is in order on why Bill Direen sets 
the hearts of a selective few postpunk/punk/ weirdo indie pop 
fans aflutter, and why he’s both “of” and “not of” the 
country’s Flying Nun-dominated post-’77 musical history. 
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Direen, as he willingly cops to in this interview, “is no social 
butterfly”; but moreover, his music has both skirted the edges 
of some dominant underground musical trends while being 
very deliberately out of step with them as well. I’ve always 
seen his stuff as appealing to two camps. First, Direen’s a 
recognized hero to those who gobbled up anything and 
everything Flying Nun and 1980s New Zealand coughed up, but 
who were willing to dig several layers deeper and on the 
periphery of the Velvets-inspired scene, including on other 
micro-labels, to find gorgeous, offbeat pop gems like Direen’s 
“Alien”, “Dirty and Disgusting”, “Girl at Night” and literally 
dozens of others. 


The second camp is perhaps a more patient and/or musically 
adventurous archetype, one that revels in the abstract and the 
off-putting (tape splices, compromised fidelity, live 
recordings and piss-takes released as LP cuts, and the like), 
and who moreover get a big charge out of records released in 
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editions of 60 or 100 or 150. Direen’s got a goldmine of material 
to offer up to this camp as well - and not only in the 1980s, and 
not only on discrete records, but on all of his records. 


As a person with a foot in both camps, I’ve long loved the 
maddening, iconoclastic, muse-following nature of Bill Direen 
and his many, many titular and non-titular bands. Reissues of his 
1970s and 1980s material starting coming into being in the early 
1990s, which is when | first heard the 1991 release of “Alien/ 
Skulls” and later an archival set of four full CDs of his 70s/80s 
stuff (by no means complete) came out on Flying Nun. | saw 
Direen play live for the first time in 1993 in San Francisco, and 
rather than strum out a series of “hits” for his new fans, he 
effortlessly turned in a solo guitar set that reinforced every 
aspect of his musical ethos: contrary, beautiful, slapdash, non- 
commercial, raw, spontaneous and stunningly weird. 


Direen, when challenged with others’ ideas of how his music 
should be played or marketed or otherwise shaped, seems to find 
new ways of strategizing, whether by starting his own label 
(South Indies, in the early 80s); by rapidly changing band 
members or band names; by deliberately botching his bands’ 
spelling and thereby willfully obscuring his own greatness (Bill 
Direen and the Bilders; Builders; Billdireen; Bilderburgers; 
Die Bilder, etc.), or by even releasing material on CD-R. 


Thing is, he never really stopped making music nor recording, 
even when he moved to Germany and later France, and focused 
on writing poetry, fiction and plays not long after that initial 
burst of reissue interest in the early 90s. There’s a whole host of 
90s, 00s and even brand-new releases from Mr. Direen ona series 
of small labels, to say nothing of archival projects that are 
digging deep to find early Vacuum material (two Siltbreeze 
singles in 2012); his earliest EPs from the 80s (a lovely series of 
reissues on Unwucht, themselves nearly as hard to find as the 
initial records); and several others on the way that we’ll let 
Direen tell you about in the following interview. 


We conducted this talk via e-mail during the late summer and 
early fall of 2014. Direen was extremely helpful in digging up the 
old photographs and the other materials that pepper this article. 


Dynamite Hemorrhage = Jay 
Bill Direen = Bill Direen 


Dynamite Hemorrhage: My understanding of your early 
musical years is that you were already fairly well-studied in 
various musical forms before hitting upon the raw punk/ 
garage/etc. sounds that you and other soon-to-be NZ 
luminaries made in Vacuum. Can you say a little bit about 
how you arrived at that place in 1977, and the effect the 
broader wave of underground rock had on you at the time? 


Bill Direen: | was the passive receiver of a decade of 
magnificent radio pop. A brother had a combo who did 60s 
covers. He idolised John Lennon, so into the early 70s | had 
plenty to listen to without even trying. One of my sisters (ten 
years older) was a budding concert pianist, and she put out a 
vinyl record of a classical piano piece. This fascinated me, that 
it was possible to do that yourself. Vinyl was no longer the sole 
domain of CBS, DECCA and Parlaphone. | studied music too, 
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that's true, learning the basics on piano, and trying to press 
down the strings on my older brother's Hofner acoustic. In 
the 70s | dropped out of a medical course and that was when 
| met the Vacuum guys and began practising our own songs 
in a tiny sleepout. Steve the bassist had been in his school 
choir, and Peter the drummer was finishing a degree at 
university while starting a career of physical labour on the 
waterfront, so from the start, although we did have quite a 
few differences over the years, and although we took 
different routes to defining a mature take on reality, we 
shared quite a lot. And we were all three writing our first 
songs. We didn’t want to be like any other band that we 
knew. When UK Punk and then the US New Wave music 
arrived, that was something new to discover of course, as 
was underground 60s and 70s music. The soundtrack of our 
lives became a lot less depressing. 


So Vacuum was never a part of any particular scene. 
Although it started in Christchurch, we played our first gig 
in Wellington in 1977. Later, | did some DJing on a station 
in a small town called Blenheim, and we practised there, 
too, disturbing the sheep; later still | was working the 
graveyard shift at a hits radio in the NZ capital, Wellington 
and Vacuum made it to Wellington to visit, hence the first 
gig. People travelled a lot within NZ back then, and a few 
hundred miles didn’t seem far from home. | was in 
Wellington because the university in Wellington had the 
best courses at that time, like Electronic Music with the 
pioneer of electronic music in the southern hemisphere, 
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Douglas Lilburn. He had the first-ever synthesizer in the 
southern hemisphere, a tiny studio with this huge synth with 
patch cords going everywhere and a circular console that showed 
sine and cosine graphs. And white noise, it was fascinating to see 
it represented. And he introduced us to tape splicing too, as used 
by people like Luciano Berio. There was literature in translation 
happening there, so that widened my narrow horizons, and gave 
my hungry spirit some mind-food -- the Russian novel 
(Goncharov, Gogol, Dostoevski), French poetry (Rimbaud, 
Verlaine), Italian literature (Dante, Pirandello), Latin and Greek 
too, and classic film (Eisenstein, Ford, Pudovkin, Laughton). 
Though | didn't know it then, they were two of the happiest years 
of my life. 


DH: You mentioned in a previous interview that “Punk and 
New Wave were great, but Vacuum was not one of those 
bands. We reformed and continued our own counter- 
offensive.” Can you say a bit more about how the band set 
itself apart from what was otherwise going on in New 
Zealand in the late 70s? 


BD: That first gig was an unannounced set in an upstairs common 
room. We were working off one power socket which blew a fuse, 
though some say a disaffected audience member actually pulled 
the plug during an extended ‘Accident’ (Siltbreeze 7"). That 
might be true, because, if sometimes we were challenging, 
other times we were simply terrible. That year, 1977, there 
were copycat Punk bands from Auckland also at the festival, The 
Suburban Reptiles and The Scavengers, and soon there would be 
Punk and New Wave bands all over the country. But we had 
trouble fitting in to that mould, and whenever talk of recording 
came up, the word "premature" stifled the notion. So we were 
set apart by lack of confidence to record, and lack of ambition 
to be a part of the commercial music scene, in copy mode or any 
mode at all. This gave us time for individual styles to develop 
independently. We practised for years, played short sets live, 
and often had to contend with angry punters wanting us to make 
way for the main band. 


DH: Did Vacuum ever seek to release anything on vinyl at 
the time? What was the environment for such a thing in 
New Zealand then? 


BD: No, there was no Vacuum release on vinyl. We were 
working in a vacuum of our own making, though we did try to 
record, more to see what it would be like in a studio than with 
any thought of a release. A year or two later the independent 
Flying Nun thing started in Christchurch. In fact its founder 
said it was set up expressly to release bands like Vacuum, but 
we were going through misunderstandings at the time, and 
Vacuum was already splitting up into the other bands like 
Scorched Earth Policy, Victor Dimisich and the Bilders. 


DH: Why did it take 35 years for Vacuum to be heard as 
Vacuum? | understand there may have been some tapes 
floating around, but |never saw nor heard them....and I’m 
still a little confused as to whether or not full-lineup 
Vacuum tracks are or are not on the “Split Seconds” LP... 


BD: I'm also confused about that. All | can say is that 
everything that can be found will be released on one album 
in a year or two. There will be a couple of surprises. Also, on 
that subject, a girlfriend from that time recently sent me a 
cassette I'd given her of fuzzy sketches, about twenty songs 
never released by any band. The German label Unwucht is 
interested in that material. 


DH: What was behind your ever-shifting series of band 
names in the early 80s? Did it at all reflect a shifting 
approach on the records or lineups, or was it just an 
extreme attempt to obscure as much band “identity” as 
possible in the name of letting the music speak for itself? 


BD: There wasn't any policy on that. After the catastrophe, 
when Vacuum busted into pieces, there was no policy on 
anything. The name changes were not intended as aslap in the 
face for the new Flying Nun popularity or anything like that. 
We were unknown whichever name we used. As ever when 
bands break up, there were confused signals being given, so 
inconsistent naming of bands seemed appropriate. | was just 
surprised to learn that journalists had been listening to live 
Bilderine/Builders/Bilderbergers live tapes while they drove 
to work, and that we had fans from Auckland in the north to 
Dunedin in the south. 


DH: Is it really true that a “pick-up” version of the Builders 
won a local Battle of the Bands and thereby secured funds 
to record what would become “Beatin Hearts” in 1982? 


BD: True. A really tight little Christchurch band with Will 
Dobinson on drums and Campbell LcLay on bass. | don't think 
there are any tapes of that band live. 


DH: | don’t really associate the Builders/Bilders etc. with 
the “New Zealand music scene” writ large. Your music’s 
too much of its own design, and it didn’t seem that you - 
in general - were particularly clubby with the larger 
community of bands in Christchurch or Wellington, aside 
from the many musicians you played with. Is this a fair 
assessment? 


BD: Not bad. Christchurch quickly developed its own music 


NEW ZEALAND MUSIC IN THE LATE 70s and EARLY 80s 


In 1976, Johnny Rotten announced that the Rolling Stones were “old fogies” and before long the spirit of Punk hit New Zealand. 
By the end of the seventies Punk as a musical statement had truly left its mark. 


Punk music and fashion, however, were only surface manifestations of undercurrents that had been developing actively, at times 
aggressively, in New Zealand throughout the early 1970s. And they were not the only manifestations. The underground music 
phenomenon drew from different sources. The Anarcho-punk and Situationist movements had reached New Zealand through 
translations of some of Guy Debord’s writing. While most members of the protest generation, the generation of the 1960s, had turned 
or were turning to business or to mainstream party-political involvement, Situationist theory provided a theoretical basis for a stance 
that was at once constructive and idealistic without being ideological, and which rejected totalitarianism in any form, whether 
Stalinist communist or capitalist. 


Debord’s conclusions were specially relevant to the New Zealand condition. The spectacle, its images and function, used the same 
means to seduce the people as religion, it played the same réle in the imagination of the people, and a valid, if not the only, response, 
when faced with a dilemma which he carefully defined in the middle section of La société et le spectacle as the invalidity of both 
left and right wing reigning politics was, quite simply, action. 


Debord, according to situationist at the time, and post-situationist of today, Grant McDonagh, was being read in New Zealand as 
early as 1972. 


In a way, the call to an activity, above all a social one, which was justified in itself and unbound by structuration, in which it was 
permissible and expected that one learn and evaluate by experience, satisfaction or error, corresponded with something in the New 
Zealand character. New Zealand is a country whose progressive politic was founded upon free speech in open places, and it was 
in this spirit that some of the people of my generation gestetnered and photocopied magazines, took part in living arrangements 
that were microcosms of an ideal of a non-hierarchical society, or sought liberation through politicised sexuality. Others (I do not 
say ‘all’) involved themselves in anti-hierarchical forms of activity in literary, artistic or musical experiments. 


There were other initiatives that might be called anti-authoritarian, or anti-capitalist. In 1979, Grant McDonagh, with Rod Donald’s 
(future Green Party leader) help, set up an open library which he called a Free Bookshop in the Avon Loop in the late seventies. 


You took what you wanted, you left there what you had read or wanted to pass on. | remember works by Jean-Paul Sartre, Levi- 
Strauss, Albert Camus and Mircea Eliade. My copies of Dostoievski and Sophocles also came from that free bookshop. 


It was in this climate that the kiwi underground band was born. The growth and rise of New Zealand music to international and 
stock market status grew, paradoxically, from disgust with just such an artificially value-defining world, and from the impulse towards 
constructive re-elaboration of the musicians’ immediate society. 


The new form of band that | was involved with existed as a micro-society opposed to self-promotion, opposed to commercialism, 
opposedto stars and “anti-stars”, opposed to the spectacle. The flagship of independent kiwi music, Flying Nun, which was founded 
in 1980 to provide an alternative to the hegemony of stock market record labels, has had acomplicated history of ownership (Festival 
Records, Warner Brothers, Mushroom). Perhaps as a sign that itis very conscious of its origins, it has again become independent. 
Meanwhile, there always remained in New Zealand groups who continued to compose music, write and perform, without losing 
touch with this political and emotional way. 


By 1981, a Radio DJ Barry Jenkins was playing Sex Pistols, Mekons and Joy Division on a nationwide networked radio show, a 
show listened to with avid interest throughout the country. 


November 18th, 1982. 12:35 am. Neil Roberts, Punk, music-oriented anarchist, detonates six sticks of gelignite before the foyer 
of the Wanganui Computer Centre, recently constructed symbol of authoritarianism, storehouse of files on New Zealand citizens 
and more. Immediately before the bombing he had spray-painted on a nearby wall words. A sort of graffiti poem, certainly a form 
of expression, words, certainly, that were a criticism and a plea against continued passivity: 


we have maintained a silence 
closely resembling stupidity 


There have been other suicides over the last 30 years, notably of Debord himself. We can only regret the fact that this manner 
of ending their lives has come to be highlighted for its potential — as spectacle. 


Bill Direen 
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cliques and | had other things on my mind. | love to play music 
with trained musicians as well as with people who have just 
picked up an instrument for the first time. | just do what | can 
to keep the music fresh. In the mid-80s | was also exploring 
free jazz, tape-splicing and disco. So that didn’t win me any 
bonus points with two-chord stovepipe cliques. 


DH: | get the sense that those of you who were central to 
New Zealand musical mythmaking might be a little tired of 
some of the stereotyping and/or nostalgia for the 80s and 
to a lesser extent, the 90s. What’s your take on how NZ 
underground rock music is perceived and talked about 
outside of the country? 


BD: What people haven’ t yet got a hold of is that this authentic 
and original music didn’t just happen. All late-70s music- 
makers had grown up in a Macarthyite divisive society that 
culminated in riots all around the country in 1981, when there 
were people versus police confrontations during a rugby tour, 
of all things. The issue was South Africa, whose team was 
selected according to race. Many inequalities in NZ society 
were racial, but the disturbances in NZ psyche in general were 
not only racial. The urban riffs of bunches of white boys from 
Christchurch were disturbed by psycho-social currents in 
general. I've always thought there was an aspect like that, a 
political aspect, in the independent spirit of the early 80s. It 
was psycho-political and spirit-personal. 


Sometimes the only way to express anger and fear is to cry out 
loud. Some turned to the William Burroughs underworld of 
drugs or to Jean Genet-like thieving and there was sex of all 
kinds, of course. We turned up the amps, carefully selected 
our riffs and scales and screamed. But later | tried to put 
sentences together, coherently. I've spent as much time 
writing stuff (that hardly anyone reads) as recording music. | 
don't expect either my music or my writing will ever change 
the power-games, and one thing I've learned is that no one 
escapes them. One place you can escape them is the practice 
room, making music together — but it’s a fragile thing, so 
easily broken into pieces. 


DH: Who were the Cherry Smash and Ritual Sex - bands of 
yours that appeared on the "20 Solid Krypton Hits” 
compilation in 1982, and what made that record so unique 
vs. the larger underground New Zealand music scene at the 
time? 


BD: Campbell McLay, who ran Onset Offset (who released 
Krypton Hits), deserved a better deal from fate. He was the 
authentic, musician-motivator of Christchurch city in the 
early 80s. Roger Shepherd of Flying Nun was an inspired 
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merchant, he worked in a music shop and had ambitions in that 
direction, but Campbell kept his activity close to hand and 
heart. He loved those people, and was an important part of 
their everyday lives. | think Cherry Smash and Ritual Sex were 
made up of me and Campbell (bass) with Will Dobinson on 
drums, but | might be forgetting someone. | remember Rex 
Visible was on the scene helping Campbell, (I remember being 
astonished that he had taught himself to play my ditty 
‘Surprise’ when | arrived at Nightshift Studios for the mix), and 
Norman Dufty was around too | think, and others and you 
know, Arnold Van Bussel the engineer put a lot of his own 
steam, overtime, into it as well, as did Sarah Richards too and 
many others in Campbell’s milieu. | must sit down with 
Campbell one day and work it all out, who did what, and when. 


DH: 1983’s Above Ground was another of your short-lived 
groups, with some great material somewhat recently 
reissued off of your cassette by Siltbreeze. What did you 
like about your work with that combination of musicians? 


BD: It was a living room band. For most of the life span of 
Above Ground we all got on really well with each other. The 
atmosphere was good. We were a mixture of experience and 
innocence; some members were just learning their 
instruments, and that had a naked charm. | like to keep touch 
with that in my own life, with that time when | was trying to 
press down the high-action strings of my brother's Hofner. Half 
of the band had a baby and another on the way. The other half 
were busy bringing bands to NZ like The Clash and screen- 
printing stunning posters. When we were good, it was good. 
The world was better. Just magic. 


DH: How did the label South Indies come to be, and by what 
criteria were bands selected to be onit? Was it entirely run 
by you and your wife Carol? 


BD: South Indies was set up to release the album called 
“bilderine: Split Seconds”, but after that, and due to the 
success of that album, | tried to make the label into a viable 
record company. My life was something of a dérive at the time, 
to use a Situationist expression for a random journey, ever 
open and actively seeking new experience. The criteria | used 
for material was just that it moved me. And I was moving into 
areas | had never explored before. Hence the eclectic nature 
of the stuff released. My wife wasn't involved in operating the 
label. When the vinyl pressing plants in New Zealand closed 
down that was the end of South Indies and its plans. Our 
marriage didn’t last much longer. | was left with thousands of 
record covers already printed for albums, which the local 
school took off my hands. They cut them down and used them 
as pockets for students’ small-format drawings. 


DH: I've read online that your 1985 LP "CoNCH3" ended up 
being, inits time, the most commercially successful album 
of yours. What's your take on why that was, and how do 
you feel about it now? 


BD: CoNCH3 was a folk-pop celebration. That album and a 
couple of others (Let’s Play and Coolest 1985-88) make up one 
type of musical dérive, to use that word again — a random 
open-ended experience. Another sonic dérive would be the 
freer experimentation, harsher and more primal, of the Cup 
EP (1988). That group was capable of extreme tightness and 
genuinely unpredictable improvisation. Then there is the EP 
| did with Barry Stockley, whom | teamed up with again for the 
Utopians SmartGuy EP. That was a 12-string and acoustic bass 
project. We toured as a duo in 1987 and really got onto 
something special, harmonically. But none of those releases 
rivalled the commercial success of ConCH3. | think the success 
of CoNCH3 rested upon a catchy throw-away pop song and its 
video (by Maree Quinn and Peter Bannan). It was shot in the 
beautiful redbrick back-alleys of Christchurch. The album was 
really well recorded by a brilliant sound engineer called Terry 
King. 


DH: Your 1991 “Alien/Skulls” single on Hecuba Records 
was my personal introduction to Bill Direen. | was verbally 
admonished by Sharon McKenzie, who ran the label, for 
not having heard of you at the time - which 1 very much 
deserved. How did that come about? 


BD: Sharon, the Hecuba boss, was very interested in New 
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Zealand music. She had a good nose, as the French say. She 
simply invited me to do the 7 inch from a distance. Later she 
came to NZ, wanting to know more about the kinds of things 
you and | are talking about. She met me and other kiwi 
musicians, and she actually came along with another 
unrecorded Bilders group (Bilders-C-Doh) on a tour from 
Wellington to Dunedin in the early 90s. She was really happy 
to have the great Chris Knox on Hecuba as well, his organ on 
‘Alien’ is filmic. 


DH: Of your many releases, is there one that stands out 
that you’re most proud of - and if so, why? 


BD: Six Impossible Things does a lot for me in the inner 
emotions. Some recordings have tried to do too much on too 
little, you know. Six Impossible Things did the four songs 
simply and well, in one session. We did 100 copies and sold 
them to friends. Around about that band there was a crowd of 
like-minded people who were excited about the band. They 
were into yoga, philosophy, US writing, politics. But every 
release I've been involved in has been a special time. 
Compatibility usually comes down to what people are listening 
to and what they are reading. 


DH: When I’ve seen you play in the US in 1993 and then 
again twenty years later, it has just been you anda guitar. 
From my vantage point, you’ve played without a set list 
and in a very spur-of-the-moment fashion. How 
representative is this of your approach to playing live in 
general and over the years? 


BD: Playing solo gives me some freedom that | don't have with 
a band (where people depend on you to stick to a certain 
setlist). My approach to playing solo is to practise like hell, 
write the setlist a couple hours before, then have that as 
something to fall back on only. The choice of numbers gets 
twisted by the unexpected things that can happen when you 
play live. Songs develop their own one-off form. Other songs 
suggest themselves to the situation. 


DH: How did your long exile in France affect your music, 
if at all- and in years where you were focused less on music 
and more on other forms of culture, what were you 
primarily focused on? 


BD: France and NZ were virtual enemies when | arrived there, 
due to the Rainbow Warrior bombing. France was guilty of 
being caught doing an act of international terrorism, but it 
turned NZ into the guilty one in its own public's eyes. | miss 
those first years in Paris when maps of the world in France 
didn't even have NZ on them. These days, everyone in France 
knows where NZ is, but it's their new idea of New Zealand -- 
a tourist haven that is almost as beautiful as France, a land of 
racial inequality, of noble savages and white trash, and a few 
intellectuals who have attained the level of cultivation the 
French think they have attained. | learned to be absolutely 
nobody in Paris over the course of twenty years and loved it, 
writing prose and stories and new songs that were aiming to 
say something special in a new way. The music thread never 
completely broke. When | played there recently, a crowd of 
forty people reminded me of the dedicated few who used to 
turn up to see Vacuum. As far as the writing goes, | hope I'm 
making progress, it’s very important to me, but | don't expect 
it to make waves anywhere. | know just about every person 
whose ever read one of my novels. 


DH: There’s a lengthy series of CD-R releases you’ve done 
in recent years on New Zealand’s Powertool Records, 
under the Bilders, Bill Direen and Bill Direen & Friends 
monikers. Is this label an outlet of convenience for you; a 
low-pressure place to debut new songs; or something else? 


BD: It was. | let Powertool have my sketches without overly 
editing or refining them. That was fine for a year or two, or 
even three or four. But I've had to terminate their usage of that 
stuff. Not all of it was up to scratch, and CD manufacture in 
a country without controls must not be eternal. I’m remixing 
some of that material and might re-release some of it. 


DH: Can you say a few words about some of the many 
Powertool Records releases beyond this? Do you have a 
favorite or two? 


BD: Parisian Friday. | enjoyed working with Nik Kapétanovic, 
and writing songs with a European bias. Nik’s great- 
grandfather really was born in Bukovina which belonged to 
Moldavia, Rumania, the Austrian Empire, the Soviet Union and 
the Ukraine at different times - the subject of one of the songs, 
Citizens of Nowhere. Another favourite would be 
Chrysanthemum Storm. It was a band project, and the basic 
tracks were all recorded down an old dirt road in a garage. It 
was done in three days on very little sleep, and no alcohol. The 
pain came afterwards as there was really a lot of work to do 
to turn the recordings into an album. It’s still full of flaws, but 
I like it. 


DH: Unwucht Records as well have been very faithful to the 
Bill Direen cause, reissuing and unearthing some of your 
best material. What is the nature of that relationship? 


BD: Unwucht put time and money, care and style into their 
releases. They love what they do and for them there is no 
alternative to getting it right. | am totally happy with every 
Unwucht release. | met Peter from Unwucht last year when a 
six-piece Bilders made it to Augsburg. We were wined and 
dined, and played to an SRO crowd in a little recording studio- 
cum-venue called Duophonic. The re-release of the early 7 
inch EPs showed that there was a lot of hidden sound quality 
in the originals; they deserved 12inch 45rpm releases. Their 
packaging is also great. New York Songs was an interesting re- 
release, they made the music shine and the jacket was 
produced using heavy cardstock sleeves, as used by ESP 
(Albert Ayler, The Fugs). Those records, with Hamish Kilgour's 
cover artwork, are priceless. 


DH: 2013's Bill Direen and The Hat album with Hamish 
Kilgour was your most recent record before your new 45, 
but you also recorded with Hamish in 1989 for a cassette 
on South Indies. Can you say a little bit about your musical 
relationship with him, as well as what it's meant to be 
acquainted with him musically and otherwise over 35+ 
years? 


BD: | saw the Clean way back, | think it must have been 1979 
because at that table at the Gladstone Hotel | can see the 
Vacuum crowd. Then, when | was in Wellington recording with 
Six Impossible Things, Boodle was the rage. | was so happy for 
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them. But | didn't hang out with Hamish till | was running a 
rough theatre company in Christchurch in 1984. He was 
working for Flying Nun around the corner and | was getting 
visits from people like Alec Bathgate (we recorded there, at 
the Blue Ladder Theatre), little-known bands like All Fall 
Down, and Mary Rose and Stuart Page of the Axemen. The 
Clean rehearsed some there as well. It was a great time and 
Hamish and | had an ideological kinship. When | started my 
rambling in 1989 he and his wife Lisa helped out. | stayed in 
ahotel, but we met regularly, played and then recorded in two 
days (Bill Direen & The HAT [cassette, South Indies, 
Wellington, NZ, 1989]. This was re-released as New York Songs 
[12" 33rpm, Unwucht, Germany 2013]). Hamish was again 
highly hospitable during the 1994 Hecuba-driven tour, when | 
made it to Boston and New York with the superb drummer 
Derek Champion. 


The last sessions Hamish and | did in Brooklyn just last year 
(Flavour of the Meat LP, Grapefruit) were even more 
constrained by money and time, but again, it made life worth 
living, especially with some spontaneous composition/ 
combustion from David Watson & Miggy Littleton. Playing with 
Hamish is an instant pleasure. He clicks immediately into what 
is going on. It is a great pleasure to begin playing and to feel 
that instantaneous comprehension coming through in his clear 
and precise rhythmic choices. 


DH: Your new 45 on Smart Guy is a very modern update of 
some of the qualities your music’s best known for. How did 
that come about, and how generally representative is it of 
the music you’re playing these days? 


BD: On the Utopians EP, each recording situation matches the 
song. The little underground bunker studio in West Melbourne, 
Barry Stockley's analog studio, was a hub of comfy couches and 
unexpected humour. The song's diatribes are matched by the 
counter-offensive that happened in Barry's studio when he 
charged up his gear. His studio refuses to change with time. 
It’s a pocket of resistance against reactionary Australia. Mark 
Howden's engineering skills on the second track, Mardy, 
generate a lot of the atmosphere the song. He is the fifth 
member of the band. | wanted a disturbing mood and he got 
it right. The video by John Morrison brings out the humour in 
it too. Arno Loeffler's roving recorder on track #3, CBAZY 
Extract, took me back to the Dolby C recordings of Brent 
McLaughlan and Bob Sutton in the early 80s in NZ. CBAZY is 
driving across Europe, and the violin solo is as spiky and 
unwashed as the band. 


DH: And, as always - the big softball closing question - 
what’s next? 


BD: It has been an intensive couple of years for me, playing in 


Australia, the USA and Europe. I'm back in New 
Zealand now, and playing soon at a festival in 
Auckland with NZ Builders (a reunion of the 1984 
group). Then there are Vacuum archival 
recordings to gather, | have to decide which of 
those early solo sketches are fit to be heard, and 
there is some remastering to rein in -- the albums, 
Split Seconds and Beatin Hearts. The next releases 
are a 7 inch on Unwucht and another outing with 
SmartGuy. SmartGuy are releasing a compilation 
with the working title “Thank You San Francisco 
You've Been a Wonderful Audience”. There is work 
by Billy Childish, Out With a Bang, and a wild array 
of others. There's a tune of mine on it that | 
blooded at an in-store at Aquarius, and then 
recorded live in the studio. So there's plenty to 
keep me out of trouble. 


If you’re intrigued, inspired and ready to plunge 
into the world of Bill Direen, please feel free to 
head online and listen to a Dynamite 
Hemorrhage-curated mix of Direen material 
through the ages, at 8tracks.com/ 
dynamitehemorrhage/a-guide-to-bill-direen 


Direen also publishes a literary journal called Percutio, 
billed as 


“A yearly magazine published out of Paris, France, 
and dedicated to the work that bridges cultures. 
Percutio may feature poetry, essays, extracts from 
novels, choreography, approaches to composition 
and journal entries in English and the language of 
creation.” 


Check it out at http://Atitus.books.online.fr/Percutio/index 
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“Kicks/Shade/Accident” 
Siltbreeze, 2011 
“Walking Slow” 4-song 7”EP - recorded in 1978/1979, released on 
Siltbreeze, 2012 


7”EP recorded in 1978, released on 


All other projects 


Six Impossible Things 4-song 7”EP - Sausage Records, 1981; reissued by 
Unwucht, 2011 

High Thirties Piano 8-song 7”EP - self-released, 1982; reissued by 
Unwucht, 2012 

Soloman’s Ball 4-song 7”EP - self-released, 1982; reissued by Unwucht, 
2012 

The Builders “Die Bilder, Schwimmen in der See” - Flying Nun, 1982; 
reissued by Unwucht, 2012 

Various Artists “20 Solid Krypton Hits” compilation LP (Direen performs 
with Cherry Smash, Ritual Sex and Max Kwitz) - Onset Offset, 1982 
Above Ground “Gone Aiwa” cassette - self-released, 1983; reissued as LP 
on Siltbreeze, 2011 

Bilders - “Beatin Hearts” LP - Flying Nun, 1983; reissued by Flying Nun, 
1993 

Feast of Frogs 3-song 7”EP - South Indies, 1983 

Soluble Fish “Dance of Death” 12”EP - self-released, 1983 

Bilderine “Split Seconds” LP - Full Moon Productions, 1984; reissued by 
Flying Nun, 1994 

Builders “COnch3” LP - South Indies, 1985 

Builders “Let’s Play” LP - South Indies, 1985 

Builders “Ginger Jar/What A Hoombah” 45 - South Indies, 1985 
Builders “Cup” 6-song 12”EP - South Indies, 1987 

Bill Direen & Barry Stockley “Life in Bars” 12”EP - South Indies, 1987 
Soluble Fish “Sound Cues” LP - South Indies, 1987 

Bill Direen & The Builders “Divina Comedia” compilation LP - South 
Indies, 1988 

Bilders “We Are The Coolest Cats in the World” LP - South Indies, 1989 
Bill Direen and the HAT “S/T” cassette - South Indies, 1990 

Bill Direen & The Builders “Alien/Skulls” 45 - Hecuba, 1991 

Bilders “Max Quitz” compilation CD - Flying Nun, 1993 

Bilders “Cut” CD - IMD, 1994 

Builders “Pyx (1985-1988)” compilation CD - Flying Nun, 1994 

Bill Direen “Yes Today, No Tomorrow” CD-R - Powertool, 2006 

Bill Direen & Friends “New York Sack” CD-R - Powertool, 2006 

Bill Direen “Seventeen Pianos” CD-R - PseudoArcana, 2006 

Bill Direen “Human Kindness” CD-R - Powertool, 2007 

Bill Direen & The Bilders “Chrysanthemum Storm” CD-R - Powertool, 
2008 

Bill Direen “Dial a Claw” CD-R - Powertool, 2008 

Bill Direen “Songs for Mickey Joe” CD-R - Powertool, 2008 

Bilders “Parisian Friday” CD-R - Powertool, 2010 

Bilders “Mindful” CD-R - Powertool, 2010 

Bilders “Meantime” CD-R - Powertool, 2010 

Bilders “Live CD” - tour CD-R, 2012 

Bilders “Wonders” 7”EP - OneC, 2012 

Bill Direen and the HAT “The Flavour of the Meat” LP - Grapefruit 
Records, 2013 

Bill Direen and the HAT “NYC 1989” - Unwucht, 2013 

Builders “Fiat Lux - Live 1980-82” LP - Unwucht, 2014 

Bilders “The Utopians R Just Out Boozin’” 7”EP - SmartGuy, 2014 
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Jackknife into Oblivion 


Travels into the Feminine Core of 70s-90s Punk & Post-Punk 
by Erika Elizabeth 


It took me until | first picked up a bass guitar in my mid- 
twenties to fully realize how infrequently | ever saw 
women performing in local bands when | was going to 
punk & indie rock shows as a teenager in Houston in the 
late ‘90s. In retrospect, seeing women on stage was 
something that | really only encountered when | went to 
see bigger touring bands & even then, the significance 
of seeing, say, Laura Ballance playing in Superchunk or 
Kim Gordon playing in Sonic Youth was completely lost 
on me. What’s even more outrageous is that even with 
the countless hours | spent in my formative years with 
my ears glued to KTRU (the Rice University radio 
station) & in particular, its long-running Friday night 
punk/hardcore program, it wasn’t until | ran away from 
Houston & started doing my own college radio show in 
Massachusetts that | became aware of Mydolls, a punk 
band that had existed in my hometown twenty years 
prior with not one but three(!) female members. 


With that in mind, I’ve thinking quite a bit lately about 


all of the other female-fronted bands of the punk & 
post-punk era whose records haven’t been included in 
the canon of the genre or lovingly reissued by high- 
profile labels, who might primarily survive in collective 
memories as names on fading flyers from shows that 
were confined to their specific geographic scenes, or 
who generally just might not have gotten their fair 
shake in the twenty-first century outside of the most 
esoteric music blogs. Every time | stumble upon another 
one of these bands, it reaffirms why | continue to care 
about finding new music, no matter how many records 
are already taking over my apartment or how many 
shows | try to push myself to see in any given week, as 
there’s an infinite amount of music out there & even in 
the age of immediate digital dissemination, much of it 
is ultimately going to get buried under the dirt of time. 
Here’s eleven female-fronted bands that | feel have 
unjustly slipped through the cracks & are overdue for 
rediscovery, which is admittedly only scratching the 
surface. Second installment forthcoming? Let’s hope. 


Mydolls - Houston, TX [1979-1986] 

The band that initially inspired this whole project (and were 
responsible for writing the song that lent it its title), Mydolls 
formed in 1979 with three women up front - Trish Herrera (guitar 
& vocals), Dianna Ray (bass), Linda Bond (guitar & vocals) - plus 
Jorge Reyes backing them up on drums. The band released their 
two singles & 12” EP on C.I.A. Records, run by Ronnie Bond/U- 
Ron Bondage (husband of Mydolls guitarist Linda) from Really 
Red, who were arguably the most prominent Houston punk band 
on national radar at the time, which led to some extremely 
misguided & misogynist ideas that Mydolls were essentially being 
propped up by Really Red’s success. 


Take one listen to them, though & it’s obvious that this is a band 
that completely deserved all of the attention that was owed to 
them. 1983’s Speak Softly & Carry A Big Stick EP could have 
easily been a product of the late ‘70s UK post-punk axis 
stylistically - "Rape of a Culture" suggests the earliest, darkest 
moments of Siouxsie & the Banshees, while “A World of Her 
Own” & "As Strange As Mine” bring to mind the stripped-down 
primitivism of the Raincoats. Grand Theft Audio released a 
double-CD Mydolls anthology called A World of Her Own in 2007, 
including all three proper releases, compilation tracks, demos & 
live recordings, but the band still seems to be criminally under- 
appreciated, particularly in light of the femme-punk 
renaissance that kicked off with bands like Essential Logic, Delta 
5 & Kleenex getting the reissue treatment from Kill Rock Stars 
around the time the Mydolls retrospective quietly appeared. 
Maybe most amazingly, they’re still playing shows periodically 
in Houston, with absolutely no bullshit “reunion tour” 
pretensions. Fun trivia for any film freaks out there: Mydolls 
happen to be the band playing in the bar scene between Harry 
Dean Stanton & Natassja Kinski in Wim Wenders’ fantastic Paris, 
Texas. 


Chi-Pig - Akron, OH [1977-1982] 

Sue Schmidt (guitar & keyboards) and Deborah Smith (bass) of 
Chi-Pig both had roots in the Poor Girls, who were hailed as both 
“the first significant band to come from Akron” & the first Akron 
band to have all female members - when you get a chance, check 
out the official Chi-Pig website, which includes an amazing 
photo from the Cleveland Plain Dealer circa 1968 of Sue Schmidt 
at age sixteen, playing guitar in the Poor Girls & accurately 
described as looking like Mary Weiss of the Shangri-La’s. Both 
later did time in some projects with Peter Laughner of Dead 
Boys/Pere Ubu (Cinderella’s Revenge & Friction), but by 1977, 
they had recruited drummer Richard Roberts for what was to 
become Chi-Pig (named after an Akron chicken & pork barbecue 
joint whose logo featured a winged pig). They self-released a 
single in 1978 (“Bountiful Living” on the A-side & “Ring Around 
the Collar” on the flip), then set about recording a full-length 
album. Unfortunately, a record contract eluded them, even 
though the Akron scene was receiving a bizarre amount of 
attention at the time thanks to the likes of Devo, Tin Huey & the 
Waitresses - Schmidt & Smith actually co-wrote Devo’s “Gates 
of Steel” with Gerald Casale & Mark Mothersbaugh. Chi-Pig split 
up in 1982 (but briefly reunited for some shows in 2005) & the LP 
went unreleased until 2004, when it was self-released (again) on 
CD, with the two songs from the 45 tacked on, under the title 
Miami. Definitely deserving of a re-evaluation by enthusiasts of 
the kind of dissonant, kind of melodic middle ground that existed 
between post-punk & new wave in the late ‘70s/early ‘80s. 
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BOUND & GAGGED 


Bound & Gagged - Boston, MA [1980-1981] 

Bound & Gagged were an all-female six-piece whose herky- 
jerky no wave warblings had way more in common with with 
what bands like DNA & UT were doing in New York than the 
more power-pop inspired alternative/underground scene 
that largely dominated Boston in the early ‘80s. They 
opened for the likes of Pylon, the Raincoats & the Slits in the 
Boston area, released one EP in 1980 (four songs at just over 
eleven minutes long) & had two cuts on the Newbury 
Comics-affiliated A Wicked Good Time compilation LP of 
Boston area bands on Modern Method Records in 1981, but 
broke up shortly thereafter. The wobbly keyboard stabs & 
stop/start rhythms spiking the EP’s knockout cut “Clutter” 
would fit seamlessly on any anthology of essential early ‘80s 
female-fronted no wave/post-punk that you could put 
together (Bush Tetras? Teenage Jesus & the Jerks? Bound & 
Gagged could be right there with them). For the curious, 
there’s some pretty incredible Bound & Gagged video 
footage available online, including a live performance at 
the Space in Boston in 1979 of the unreleased “Dawn of the 
Dead”, a sprawling, detuned howling that wouldn’t sound 
out of place on Sonic Youth’s Confusion is Sex EP, or the 
moody & minimal “Black Sand” (from the A Wicked Good 
Time compilation) filmed live at the Hurrah in 1981. Dig for 
them while you still can. 


The Welders - St. Louis, MO [1975-1981] 

Runaways-esque glitter-punk started by five teenage girls 
(between thirteen & fifteen!) who bounded over a shared 
love of the British Invasion & worked as busgirls at a Chinese 
restaurant to pull together money to buy their instruments. 
If that didn’t already make their story intriguing, their early 
shows also combined music with comedy, where they drew 
inspiration from the likes of Monty Python & covered “I 
Trusted You” (!) by Andy Kaufman. They recorded one 45 in 
1979 that went unreleased until 2010 when it was finally out 
out by St. Louis label BDR Records, who stumbled upon the 
band when they were tracking down bands for a compilation 
album & had multiple people tell them that they had to look 
into the Welders. Highlights from that four-song EP include 
the proto-straight edge anthem “S-O-S Now” (which stands 
for “Stamp Out Sex” & features an amazing chorus of “it’s 
so boring to be lewd, I’m a prude, prude, prude”) & “Baby 
Don’t Go”, which is as devastating a power-pop/girl-group 
love song as you’re likely to ever hear. The band even made 
the cover of the February 2011 issue of Maximum Rocknroll, 
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but the Welders still seem to be (unfairly) part of the relatively 
secret side of the history of wild teenage all-girl American punk. 


Wilma & the Wilbers - Minneapolis, MN [1980-1981] 
There’s precious little background information on Wilma & the 
Wilbers available online (and if it’s not on the Internet, it doesn’t 
exist, right?), but the few accounts | stumbled across made a 
point of mentioning that the band were apparently an anomaly 
in the early ‘80s Minneapolis punk scene for being female- 
fronted, or even having a female member, for that matter. Their 
slightly gritty power-pop isn’t terribly removed from the likes of 
early Blondie & any number of bands that would have been 
championed by Bomp! back in the day (think Nikki & the 
Corvettes, et al). 


The complete Wilma & the Wilbers discography consists of only 
two singles - the first, released in 1980 on local Minneapolis label 
Break’er Records, includes the brilliant “Chronic Alkie”, which 
might as well be a glam-punk answer song to the Pleasure 
Seekers’ “What A Way to Die”. They followed that one up with 
a second single in 1981 jointly released by Break’er & Bedrock 
Records, the latter being the label they started for the specific 
purpose of releasing their own records. Highlights include “I 
Speak Russian” (yes, sung in Russian!) & “Tiger Beat”, their 
punked-out musical tribute to the quintessential heartthrob pin- 
up magazine for teen girls. I’ll bet Wilma got busted for smoking 
cigarettes in the bathroom at her (rock & roll) high school pretty 
often. 


Kandeggina Gang - Milan, Italy [1979-1981] 

Kandeggina (Italian for “bleach”, roughly) Gang are widely 
considered to be the first all-female Italian punk band, formed 
by four teenaged art school students at a leftist/anarchist social 
center in Milan in 1979. Their only single was released in 1980, 
with two zig-zagging, overtly feminist punk numbers (“Sonno 
Cattiva”/”I’m Bad” & “Orrore”/”Horror”) that aren’t a far cry 
from what Kleenex/Liliput were doing just across the 
international border in Switzerland, or what bands like the Slits 
& X-Ray Spex were up to over in the UK. In what was a proto-riot 
grrrl move if there ever was one, they apparently even threw 
tampons that had been dyed red into the crowd during at least 
one live performance - so fierce! 


After Kandeggina Gang dissolved, vocalist Jo Squillo embarked 
on a solo career, first in a new wave phase as Jo Squillo Electrix 
in the early ‘80s, then dropping the “Electrix” to detour into 


Italo disco & mainstream pop music in the late ‘80s, before 
ultimately transitioning into a career as a television host for 
fashion programming in Italy by the ‘90s (a far cry from 
attacking audiences with fake bloody tampons). 
Kandeggina Gang did earn the seal of approval of making it 
onto a Killed By Death compilation LP (#201, which is 
devoted to Italian bands), but they really ought to be as 
much of a household name as some of their more well- 
known European post-punk femme peers. 


The Visible Targets - Seattle, WA [1981-1990] 

The core of the Visible Targets was three sisters from 
Yakima, Washington (Pamela Golden on guitar, Rebecca 
Hamilton on bass & Laura Keane on vocals), who were joined 
by unrelated drummer Ron Simmons & on their second EP, 
second guitarist Greg Morlan. Their 1981 debut EP featured 
the sort of political/feminist-oriented & danceable-yet- 
angular post-punk that was all the rage in the UK at the time 
with female-fronted bands like the Mo-Dettes & the Au Pairs 
- I’m especially partial to “Just For Money”, which also 
made an appearance on 1980’s Sub Pop 5 cassette/zine 
compilation (with the likes of the Neo Boys, Jad Fair & the 
Embarrassment!), with some Greg Sage-esque paranoid 
guitar, the sisters’ harmonizing vocals & a sinisterly choppy 
rhythm that could have been lifted from a Delta 5 record. 
Incredible! 


By the time the 1983 EP Autistic Savant arrived, their sound 
had evolved into something somewhat slicker, poppier & 
more Bangles/Go-Go’s in spirit (they were actually the 
opening act on Simple Minds’ US tour at that point), 
including a slightly revised take on the slow-burning “Life in 
the Twilight Zone”, which had become a regional hit as the 
signature song of sorts on their first EP. After a few years of 
dormancy, the band regrouped in 1990 & recorded an album 
under the name Wonderland, although the record literally 
seems to have sunk without a trace (I can’t find a mention 
of it anywhere other than the Visible Targets’ own blog!). 
The one song from the LP that they’ve made available 
online, “Big Surprise”, suggests that their new stylistic 
direction was punchy guitar-driven alt-rock that probably 
would have been well-received a few years later when the 
likes of the Breeders, Belly & Juliana Hatfield became a part 
of the mainstream consciousness. If you ever see that first 
EP, though, I’m telling you - grab it immediately. 


Tru Fax & the Insaniacs - Washington, D.C. 
[1978-1980] 

Glam-punk oddballs (think Blondie with a bunch of master’s 
degrees) Tru Fax & the Insaniacs started organizing their 
own shows in various spaces around D.C. in 1978 before 
becoming regulars at the 9:30 Club, touring to other 
stretches of the mid-Atlantic & being named “Worst Band” 
by Washington Magazine by 1980. Somewhat surprisingly, 
they were approached by major labels but actually turned 
them down out of a commitment to their DIY/indie roots - 
| can’t help but feel like with that level of exposure, they 
might have shared some of the clever-yet-supremely-weird 
new wave glory that bands like the Waitresses stumbled 
upon just a year or two later. 


But to that end, their debut single from 1980 (with the 
equally jumpy & nerdy smash “Washingtron” backed with 


“Mystery Date”) & 1982’s Mental Decay LP (split into a 
“Mental” side & a “Decay” side) both came out on Arlington, 
Virginia’s Wasp Records & remain out of print to this day, 
despite the claim made on the VERY old-school-looking 
(think Geocities-era) Tru Fax website that a CD was going to 
be released in 2007 including the LP, the single & eight new 
songs. There is, however, a compilation of D.C.-area bands 
recorded live at the 9:30 Club during its last days in 1995 
that features two previously unreleased Tru Fax songs, in 
addition to “Washingtron” & “King of Machines” (from 
Mental Decay). The band claims (or maybe more accurately, 
claimed in 2007 on the aforementioned dated website) to 
still be playing & writing new material, adding that they 
“adhere to the original punk ideals of musical simplicity, 
purity & high satire & we're committed to having fun”. Right 
on, you Insaniacs. 


Fflaps - Bangor, Wales [1987-1993] 

Fflaps started out with the very deliberate intention of 
making challenging, off-kilter music sung in Welsh (a 
language that was becoming increasingly less visible, even 
in the Welsh mainstream) & to reject the isolationist 
attitudes of a lot of Welsh-language bands by trying to 
actively connect with kindred music scenes outside of 
Wales. They took some obvious cues from some of the usual 
suspects of the late ‘70s/early ‘80s post-punk pantheon 
(the Fall, the Mekons, Gang of Four, the Pop Group, etc) & 
not surprisingly, John Peel was a fan - Fflaps recorded two 
Peel Sessions, one in 1988 & one in 1990. Guitarist Ann 
Matthews’ vocals were rooted in a melodic pop sensibility 
that put the band at odds with some of their more agitated 
musical influences, but their first LP Amhersain (1988) 
strikes an impressive balance between spiky post-punk 
angularity & the fuzzed-out sugary sweetness of the C86 
brigade. The two albums that followed, Malltod (1990) & 
Fflaps (1992) found them moving toward the more pure pop 
end of that spectrum & toning down the manic buzzsaw 
edge ever so slightly. After the demise of Fflaps, Matthews 
& bassist Alan Holmes started the krautrock/psychedelic- 
tinged Ectogram, who fit in comfortably in the post- 
shoegaze indie guitar rock era of the mid-’90s & started 
singing their songs in English, to boot. 


The Maps - Boston, MA [1979] 

Although the brilliance of the short-lived Maps is certainly 
recognized by connoisseurs of the weirdo punk fringe in New 
England, I’m not sure if that knowledge has fully 
transcended those geographical borders. Vocalist Judy 
Greenwald went on to some moderate ‘80s underground 
success with the Homestead-backed (and underrated in 
their own way) Salem 66, but that band’s best moments are 
still a far cry from the hyperactive new wave genius of the 
two songs on the Maps’ sole single from 1979. “I’m Talking 
to You” has the sort of power-pop hook that could have 
made a dozen skinny-tied disciples of the Knack or Shoes 
green with envy & still gets cited in certain circles around 
the Boston area as one of the undisputed classics of the 
region’s college radio glory days in the late ‘70s/early ‘80s. 


For what it’s worth, the song even made it onto Rhino’s 
Boston-centered volume (Mass Ave.) of the DIY compilation 
CD series chronicling various localized American alternative 
scenes of that era, alongside the Lyres, Mission of Burma & 
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uh, the Cars. The B-side of the single, “My Eyes Are Burning”, 
might be the real lost gem, though - more frantic, more 
desperate-sounding, more wild-eyed. They’re both absolutely 
golden, though. 


Beatrice - somewhere in the United Kingdom [1986] 
While several of the bands profiled here were obscure by nature 
of the fact that they only ever managed to release a single or 
two, Beatrice are a complete enigma by comparison. Even after 
putting my trained librarian research skills to thorough use, | 
wasn’t able to uncover a single shred of information to indicate 
that more than one Beatrice song exists. That one song, “A Girl 
Like Me”, was recorded in 1986 & included on the 1988 Disparate 
Cogscienti compilation LP released on Rough Trade in 
conjunction with Cog Sinister (the label run by Mark E. Smith 
from 1987 to 1992). It has the sort of lackadaisical pop charm 
that’s striking in its simplicity, not entirely dissimilar to what the 
Marine Girls or the post-Young Marble Giants Devine & Statton 
were doing at around the same time. 


The single line of commentary regarding the band on the 
compilation’s sleeve notes merely says “Flying the flag for free 
& fanciful females”, which is somehow just as aptly descriptive 
as it is oblique. Aside from the most basic details of the band’s 
personnel, which is listed on the back of the record jacket as Lisa 
Felder on guitar, Gina Harrel on vocals & Genji + Alec on “drums, 
etc”, the story of Beatrice remains a total mystery. Someone 
prove me wrong, please! 


KING TEARS MORTUARY 


| was totally disarmed earlier this year by a fetching set of five 
rapid-fire bursts of raw sound from a Sydney, Australian band 
who’d remained off my only marginally clued-in radar. It was 
a 7”EP called “Safe Sex”, and yes, | discovered it on the 
internet - the band’s Bandcamp page, if you must know. They 
are called KING TEARS MORTUARY. The record was from 2012 
and is so goddamn good | wanted to make sure we gave it some 
proper due here in the magazine, and after writing a couple 
of frothing record reviews on the band’s two releases, | figured 
we’d just go whole-hog on the band and invite them to doa 
proper interview. Why? Let me explain why, if | may. 


King Tears Mortuary vacillate between minimalist slide-guitar 
punk out of the blank-eye KBD school and a terrific falling- 
apart pop music that owes bits to the C86 scene and The Gories 
in equal measure. None of their songs are over two minutes, 
and three of the five on that first 7”EP couldn’t even manage 
to crack 60 seconds. It’s produced big, hot and bursting, and 
| couldn’t stop spending six minutes with it over and over for 
about a month after | got it. 


Then there’s their newer single from just this year, “Asleep at 
the Wheels of Fortune”, which is just as manic and satisfying 
as the one that initially lured me in. Despite a computer-art 
cover that looks like the opening credits to “Silicon Valley”, 
King Tears Mortuary position themselves on this record with 


another six songs right at the nexus of many righteous things: 
discombobulated indie pop, way-underground minimal punk, 
hyperactive garage gnarl, and terrific yipping female vocals 
(on most tracks). The guy that sometimes sings lead in this 
band comes across - quite intentionally, | believe - like some 
daffy combination of the fella from Beat Happening and some 
slicked-up huckster trying to sell you a vacuum cleaner. He’s 
excellent comic relief for a few seconds here and there, and 
| certainly applaud his chutzpah. | couldn’t have asked for two 
more joyous records, nor two that are more perfect for the 
45rpm format. 


| excitedly called the ‘Mortuary my “new favorite band” on the 
Dynamite Hemorrhage blog, and | assure you that really ain’t 
far off. We conducted our virtual talk via emails in October 
2014, and this brief encounter with bass player and singer Lani 
Crooks is what came out of it. 


Dynamite Hemorrhage: Jay 
King Tears Mortuary: Lani Crooks 


Dynamite Hemorrhage: First let's get a sense of who's in 
the band - names, instruments, rocknroll pedigrees (i.e. 
are you in other bands, past or present), day jobs etc. 


King Tears Mortuary: Sam Giddey - guitar, crooning. Sam 
Wilkinson - guitar, shouting. Lani Crooks - bass, singin. Peter 
Beringer - bash crash bash. 


We all play in some other bands like Day Ravies, the Cathys and 
JuliaWhy? 


Pete has the most noteworthy day job, which is running a 
recording studio that he built himself called Audile Design. 
Sam W is a barista, which also deserves a mention because he 
makes many people happy through coffee (espresso coffee = 
a pretty huge deal in Australia) 


DH: What's the origin story of King Tears Mortuary - how 
you came together and why? And how did your name end up 
coming from a funeral home in Austin, Texas? 


KTM: Got together start of 2012. Sam W and Lani walked past 
the funeral home when on holiday in the states and thought it 
was cool/funny. Now we feel a bit bad about it, but oh well. 
Sam W didn't know | could play guitar, but | can. Pete only 
joined us at the start of this year. He's an awesome addition 
and a speed-demon on drums. 


DH: What sort of bands inspired you to put together this 
one, and to tackle distorted, disjointed garage pop in the 
manner that you do? 


KTM: We just wanted to play some fun, not-entirely-serious 
music for something different. It's disjointed because we're 
not great musicians and the songs are too fast to play properly. 
Songwriting-wise we're inspired by the classics like The Nerves 
and early Orange Juice, and on the punk side stuff like The Fall 
and Swell Maps, and of course Flying Nun bands, and 90s guitar 
bands like Pavement etc. We sometimes get compared to the 
B52s, or the 3Ds. 


DH: King Tears Mortuary's songs are short, sharp & to the 
point. What's the band theory on the ideal length of songs? 


KTM: All songs should be played for their entire duration, or 
until they get boring. Most songs are too long. 


DH: Sam has a set of songs on your records that almost 
sound like intentional comic relief, in terms of the voice 
he's using, the sort of crooner who comes along to give the 
crowd a laugh for 40 seconds before you, Lani, take your 
turn. What is the female/male vocal dynamic that KTM is 
going for? 


KTM: Sam Giddey is a funny guy, all the time. He's constructing 
a muppet at the moment from YouTube tutorials. It's of a 
naughty 14-year-old boy character. But he probably thinks his 
songs are very serious indeed. We're not going for anything in 
particular with the vocals but whoever writes a particular song 
normally sings it, and the others join in/harmonise 
sometimes. 


DH: You put out your "Safe Sex" 7"EP yourselves in late 
2012, amIright? Was that something you shopped around 
to other labels or were you intent on doing it yourselves? 
And what was the reaction to it? 


KTM: Yeah we did. We didn't shop it at all; it just felt like the 
right thing to do. Played a few gigs, got a bit of pocket money, 


put out an EP. A few of our friends bought it and said they liked 
it. And we sold one just yesterday, which was cool. We did 200 
copies and there might be 40 left, so comeandgetem! 


DH: The latest "Asleep at the Wheels of Fortune” 7"EP is on 
a label called Vacant Valley. It's fantastic. What 
percentage of your music is sold via download and via vinyl 
- and do you have any thoughts about either format? 


KTM: Vacant Valley is such a cool label. Pete Bramley who's 
behind it has the best taste and is the nicest guy. (Nice smile. 
Good hair. Loves dumplings.) He found our first 7" at a record 
store in Melbourne and liked it and was interested in putting 
out the next one, saying it was the first time he'd put out a 
band who he hadn't seen live yet. So that was very nice of him. 
We don't know the d/l stats for this one but for the first one 
I'd say very few people if any bought all the songs on mp3. We 
think digital is convenient and vinyl is collectable, and having 
access to both makes us all lucky ducks. 


DH: What's the current state of underground rocknroll in 
Australia, from your perspective? Across the ocean it 
seems like more interesting music's being made in your 
country this year than just about anywhere else. 


KTM: | think we're all very patriotic when it comes to the music 
scene. We're listening to the Angels right now. But seriously, 
some newish (garage-ish) Australian bands who are ruling right 
now include Housewives, Whitney Houston's Crypt, The 
Stevens (the best), Thigh Master, Per Purpose, Treehouse. 


DH: How often do you play out in Sydney, and have you 
played outside of your home city? Do you have a 
brotherhood/sisterhood of like-minded bands in town that 
you feel a part of? 


KTM: Well the above bands came from all over the place. 
Sydney, Newcastle, Melbourne, Brisbane & Hobart. We're all 
friends and sleep on one another's couches (sofas), share 
lemonade, etc. We've been to Melbourne a few times, and 
Brisbane a couple of times. No one ever goes to Perth ‘cos it's 
cheaper to fly to New Zealand, but maybe one day. Generally 
speaking Australia's not huge (population-wise) and the 
underground scene is pretty small. It's nice. 


DH: What are the iconic records that each of you grew up 
with that made you into the musicians you are today? 


KTM: Monster Mash: Ross Higgins version. 


PUNK 45 


INSIDE THE NEW REISSUE SERIES OF PUNK ROCK 45s FROM SOUL JAZZ 
INTERVIEWS w/ STUART BAKER and JON SAVAGE 


When Soul Jazz, a label from whom I’ve been buying African, 
Jamaican and even no wave CDs from for years now, decided 
to tackle “punk rock 45s” in a new deluxe series, | was 
decidedly nonplussed, and prematurely skeptical. | doubted 
everything from their track selection to their liner notes to 
their ability to piece together the late 70s raw rocknroll 
blitzkrieg in a manner that was additive to what so many 
underground and even bootleg labels had been documenting 
for years. What gold might there be left to mine after the 
bounty of “Killed By Death” and “Bloodstains” albums of the 
80s & 90s (many of which, admittedly, are far more limp than 
anything I’d worried Soul Jazz’d come up with)? Turns out 
there was nothing to fret about, and that any concerns you or 
| might have had were probably better placed with ISIS 
beheadings and Ukrainian territorial integrity than with punk 
reissue comps. We were in the hands of professionals all along. 
This should have been patently obvious to anyone who’d ever 
bought a comp or a reissue from the masterfully arcane and 
esoteric Soul Jazz crew. 


The three “PUNK 45” LP/CD compilations came out in rapid 
fire in the early part of this year, right after a companion 
coffee table book with gorgeous photos of scumbait 45s was 
let loose on the Urban Outfitters of America and the world. | 
ignored the US edition - “Punk 45: Kill The Hippies! Kill 
Yourself! The American Nation Destroys Its Young: 


THE AMERICAN NATION 
DESTROYS ITS YOUNG 


Underground Punk in the United States of America, 
1973-1980” - for a few weeks post-release, mostly because 
| choked on the dumb title and because | assumed | wouldn’t, 
ahem, learn anything from it. Heard it all, know it all, don’t 
need any curating from a bunch of Brits on American punk 
because of course | know more than they do, blah blah blah. 
Well, consider myself properly schooled. This compilation is 
fantastic, and fantastically abundant in its riches. It not only 
remasters classics from The Urinals, Pagans, Electric Eels 
and Hollywood Squares in full stereophonic sound so that’s 
they’re cranked up and screaming, but it also throws on stuff 
that only the most studious punk rock poindexters have ever 
added into their personal canons: Tuxedomoon’s searingly 
weird “JoeBoy the Electronic Ghost”; Crash Course in 
Science’s zig-zagging minimalist electronic scorcher “Cakes 
in the Home”; and even The Zeros’ ballistic “Wild Weekend”, 
which somehow took nearly 40 years to reach my personal 
best-of list. 


It was very shortly followed by a UK version called “Punk 45”: 
There Is No Such Thing As Society. Get A Car, Get A Job, Get 
A Bed, Get Drunk! Underground Punk in the UK 1977-81, 
Volume 2”. This too takes the same path to edification and 
canonification: mix winning classics that eager students of 
punk in the internet age have clutched to their bosoms (Swell 
Maps’ “Real Shocks”; Television Personalities’ “Part Time 


GET A JOB, GET A CAR, 
GET A BED, GET DRUNK! 


Punks”; The Users’ “Sick Of You”) with why-didn’t-someone- 
tell-me nuggets from The Jermz (the Jermz!), The Shapes and 
Art Attacks. This, like the others, came out in LP, CD and 
download formats. Because of the first-rate packaging, photos 
and discographical information, | chose to buy and consume the 
CDs - but then, I’m an older fella and | still like those compact 
discs. Now, I’m also of the opinion that the stream ran out on 
British punk-as-punk very quickly. Whether due to smaller 
geography, the rapid shift by 1979 in Britain to more 
experimental sounds that we now recognize as post-punk or 
simply because the USA totally rules, the UK stuff lacks in totale 
much of the wildness and pure crunch of the American stuff. 
That’s what | think, anyway, but owning tracks like Puncture’s 
absurdly raw and over-the-top “Mucky Pup” easily make this 
worth every poundnote or dollar you’ ll spend to acquire it in the 
format of your choice. 


These first two editions were compiled and curated by Stuart 
Baker, the man behind the whole Soul Jazz operation. As you’ ll 
see in the interview to follow, he came of age with punk, left it, 
and then saw it again freshly, with the eyes of someone coming 
to the form for the first time (again). His track selection and 
overall presentation of the material shows it, and it’s what 
makes the Punk 45 series so compelling and vital. For the third 
“proto-punk” edition of the series, “Punk 45: Sick On You! One 
Way Spit! After the Love and Before the Revolution: Proto- 
Punk 1969-77” Baker turned to Jon Savage, with whom he 
collaborated on the book and who’s a name well-known in punk 
literati circles. He’s the guy that wrote “England’s Dreaming”, 
for many the first book on punk rock they ever read and a large 
tome that set the bar high for subsequent explorations of 
1976-1977. 


Savage presents the early/mid 1970s in much the same manner 
as Baker: as a mix of the now-sacred texts (Crime’s “Hot Wire 
My Heart”; Electric Eels’ “Cyclotron”; Debris’ “One Way Spit”) 
and the profane obscurities that prove the now-obvious 
contention that the underground was alive and thriving, if 
hidden, after the death of the hippie ideals. Among the latter, 
you’ re not going to believe the Rob Jo Star Band and Radio Pete 
if you’ve never heard them before (I hadn’t). Absolutely 
revelatory, and exactly what one expects from a historical 
compilation: give me something that’ll positively change the 
way | think about the thematic basis of the comp (era, 
geography, etc.), and/or provide me with some amazing songs 
| needed to hear. Done and done. 


If | have one complaint for the third volume - and apologies for 
the tangent, but it needs to be said - it’s the needless inclusion 
of the band Death, whose “Politicians in My Eyes” is as boring 
and unimaginative as everything else unearthed by this African- 
American fusion-rock band the past couple of years. How 
desperately we all want to believe that there was this killer, 
angry black proto-punk band lurking on the outside fringes of 
underground music, begging to get in, who were unadmitted and 
unacknowledged until the enlightened 21* century due to their 
race. Nah, it’s because their music was totally horrible! 
Thankfully, it’s a small chink in an otherwise impenetrable 
armor of curated magnificence. 


| figured it made sense, rather than to write long reviews of all 
three of these comps this issue, to instead go directly to the men 
responsible for them and get their respective takes on Punk 45 
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- how/why the project came together, what it means, and 
where it’s going. Big thanks to Angela Scott and Tony Peake 
for their help in bringing me in touch with both Baker and 
Savage. 


Dynamite Hemorrhage/DH - Jay 
SB: Stuart Baker 
JS: Jon Savage 


Interview with Stuart Baker, Soul Jazz 
founder and label head 


Dynamite Hemorrhage: Why did you feel - after the 
1990s flood of Killed By Death/Bloodstains etc. 
compilations of early punk - that the Punk 45 series 
would have something to add, and how did you set to 
make these different than what’s been done before? 


Stuart Baker: Strange as it may sound, KBD releases 
completely passed me by at the time. | was listening to 
reggae, jazz, latin, disco, house or Brazilian music at the 
time - i.e. anything without a connection to rock. 


Punk though happens to be the first music | ever listened to 
as a teenager, so even though it was not what | had been 
listening to for many years | was comfortable that | knew 
what punk meant (to me). The series is really as much an 
exploration for me - listening to songs, most of which | never 
knew about at the time. 


DH: Did you curate the first two volumes of Punk 45 
yourself or with assistance? How far outside of the lines 
of your thematic approach did you allow yourself to go 
in putting them together? 


Stuart Baker: Yes | put them together except the yellow 
one, which Jon Savage compiled. For the ones | compiled | 
also ran them past Jon to see his reaction. When | was a 
teenager | listened to what was in the mainstream of punk 
when | was growing up. The Clash, Stranglers, Joy Division, 
Pop Group etc. Nothing specialist like say Dangerhouse 


Records or the music of X blank X. When we put the book 
together | knew | wanted Jon’s expertise and history as well 
as that of some serious collectors. From doing the book | then 
started listening to a lot of the punk music that | never heard 
as a child. It was a very liberating and fun experience to hear. 
Punk is instantly appealing - it was almost like a drug for me 
listening to stuff like the Urinals or Hollywood Squares tracks 
for the first time. So that was the process in putting the first 
one together. The second album (UK punk) was more stuff that 
| knew from when | was young but even here there was a lot 
of fun stuff | discovered that | had never heard at the time. 


DH: You’ve done a great job mixing some real obscurities 
(Crash Course in Science, The Shapes, Puncture, Normals 
etc.) in with some big-ticket stuff like the Heartbreakers, 
Pere Ubu and Swell Maps. Was the inclusion of weird, rare 
45s something of a nod to getting jaded seen-it-all types 
like myself to pay attention - or were these just a 
happenstance arrangement of your favorite 70s punk 
songs? 


Stuart Baker: Thanks. | think the most important thing for me 
doing these records was to present punk as something to 
discover fresh and new - not a thing to look back on fondly - 
like warming your feet by the fire. From experience | tend to 
find that putting a well-known band or track next to an 
obscure one from the same period allows the listener to hear 
the ‘famous’ track/band in a new way, and to see the context 
that they came from. At the same time this sort of legitimises 
the less well-known music. That’s the idea anyway. So that is 
the approach | tried to take. 


DH: You’ve obviously been doing some deep mining of all 
sorts of genres at Soul Jazz over the years. How much 
easier was it to curate a punk series as opposed to, say, 
some of the more rare and information-bereft African and 
world music comps you’ve put out? 


Stuart Baker: Well I|’d say its easier to get background 
information on most of the bands and consequently nearly 
impossible to get the original records! 


DH: What’s the reaction been to these compilations, both 
within Soul Jazz’s normal clientele and outside of it? 


Stuart Baker: Well although our label name seems to infer a 
type of music, really we have spent the last 20 years gaining 
an audience by constantly changing the type of music we 
release. So punk - no problem. Outside of this world, there is 
a small punk ‘police’ of experts who monitor and try and 
maintain a view of the world, (we find this in every type of 
music we do - reggae ‘police’, jazz ‘police’, world music 
‘police’ etc!), but to be honest pretty much the response is all 
positive (so far!). 


DH: What would you have liked to put on these volumes 
that you weren’t able to, either due to space limitations 
or rights issues? 


Stuart Baker: We have no issue with space - as we still have 
a number of punk 45 albums we want to do. As an established 
company we are also able to license from major labels but 
really it felt wrong for these releases - so we didn’t - just from 
independents or the bands themselves. 


DH: Any plans to continue the series and head tonew lands, 
or to continue mining the rich trove of US and UK punk? 


Stuart Baker: Cleveland, Akron, LA, Power-pop, Electronic 
Punk and Australian Punk are the next | have in mind! 


We continue on with an interview with Jon Savage, who 
put together Punk 45’s third volume, “Punk 45: Sick On 
You! One Way Spit! After the Love and Before the 
Revolution: Proto-Punk 1969-77”. He’s also responsible 
for the foundational 1992 book about UK punk, “England’s 
Dreaming” as well as for curating several other outstanding 
punk compilations over the years. 


Interview with Jon Savage 


Dynamite Hemorrhage: On this and other punk-era 
compilations you’ve curated, there’s a decided mix 
between the well-known and the ridiculously obscure. 
What was your approach to track selection on Punk 45, and 
how was it informed by keeping this sort of balance? 


Jon Savage: Have been talking about this for years, a 
favourite subject with friends. As for the selection: putting 
tunes into two chronological playlists, sending them to Stuart 
Baker, he tells me that Soul Jazz doesn't want to/ can't licence 
anything from major labels put some more tunes onto another 
playlist, Stuart makes the final selection. New tracks make the 
familiar ones sound weird, and the familiar ones ease the 
listener into the songs they haven't heard. 


DH: You mention in the liners that the term “proto- 
punk” “presupposes that it was legitimized by what 
happened in 1976 and after....not so; it exists in its own 
time”. | like the idea of this music arising out of a vacuum 
and being defined primarily by that, as opposed to what 
happened a few years later, which turns most folks’ 
definition of bands like Pere Ubu, the Electric Eels and 
Simply Saucer on its head. Can you say a little more about 
this? 


Jon Savage: Pere Ubu and the electric eels were operating in 
a vacuum, pretty much except for a few friends. There's 
something very romantic about this. Pure art. And of course 
the people making those records had no idea that 1976/7 Punk 
as we know was coming down the tracks. There was a feeling 
of something new, ready to burst, but no template. 


Dynamite Hemorrhage: Do you think that “getting signed” 
was even remotely on the radar of the US bands on this 
compilation (or those left off), however unrealistic? | know 
The Screamers held out for the label deal that never came 
(albeit in 1978), and others (Modern Lovers etc.) toyed 
around with A&R people with little to no success. 


Jon Savage: | loved the Screamers but they were, shall we say, 
a little unrealistic about the industry. The US music industry 
was punk-hostile and, apart from Sire and Mercury's Blank, did 
not invest in Punk or New Wave. John Holmstrom of Punk 
magazine had this great story about Carter making an anti- 
Punk statement in 1977, | can't remember the details but it 
might be worth researching or asking him about it. 


Dynamite Hemorrhage: Can you say a little bit about why the UK 
didn’t really suffer through the cultural/musical void the United 
States did in the first half of the 70s, and why a “real 70s rock 
music” aesthetic actually found some degree of commercial 
success in the UK? 


Jon Savage: We had glam. It was a huge movement. 50's rock'n roll 
blended with 60's mod pop and given a 70's rock spin with extra added 
androgyny and flagrant camping. Fantastic! 


Dynamite Hemorrhage: One of the hallmarks of the “proto-punk” 
sound are those almost comically primitive/“space-age” 
keyboard and synth bursts you hear on tracks from Rob Jo Star 
Band, Simply Saucer and Debris. Why do you think that sound 
didn’t survive 1977- or did it? 


Jon Savage: Ramonic template. Joe Strummer talking derisively 
about ‘moog syn-the-sis-er' on Janet Street-Porter's influential 
London Weekend Television Punk show in November 1976. It did 
survive and was part of the new psychedelic wave that came to 
prominence in 1978: Devo, Chrome, Pere Ubu. 


Dynamite Hemorrhage: Who was left off of the compilation - 
either due to lack of space or rights issues - whom you’d have 
liked to see on there? 


Jon Savage: Eddie and the Hot Rods’ Writing on the Wall, Neu! Hero, 
Dr.Feelgood | Don't Mind, the Sweet Teenage Rampage, Mud 
Dynamite, more Pere Ubu Hearthan 45's like My Dark Ages, Cloud 149. 


Dynamite Hemorrhage: What other strands of the pre-punk 
underground do you feel still need to be mined and (re-) 
introduced to the people - and do you have any projects 


CRASH COURSE IN SCIENCE 


underway or in your head that seek to do that? 


Jon Savage: Hopefully others will do their own comps, 
there's a lot more to be mined going back right to the 
early 70's - the whole mindless boogie/ Bonehead 
Crunchers vein (BC comps up to volume 5, check them 
out). Also further into weird synth, like Moolah etc. Me, 
I'm doing another psychedelic comp, this time from the 
late 80's/early 90's. It's the return of Baggy! As far as my 
real job is concerned, I'm writing a book about the year 
1966. 


CONER 


ECORDS 


RECORD REVIEWS. 


ALLO DARLIN’ - “We Come From The Same Place” LP/CD 

In a harsh, angry world defined for some by beef boys like Useless 
Eaters and Buck Biloxi & The Fucks, do you punkers have any room for 
a crystalline indie pop band called Allo Darlin’, who frequently deploy a 
ukulele, and whose lush-voiced female singer croons about precious 
things like love, trees and summer? Hey, where did everyone go? | 
hadn't heard the band until this year, but occasionally a well-turned lyric 
or perfect melody will transcend space, time & genre and worm its way 
into my head for weeks. This record’s “Bright Eyes” — the best he said/ 
she said since The Pastels’ “Nothing To Be Done”, and just as winning 
of asong—was the lure for me. Beyond that, it’s a full-on Roman holiday 
set to music: winsome, surprising lyrics a la Camera Obscura (the 
early-2000s version of that band are probably the closest peer group 
musically as well), grafted onto a classic indie pop template that only a 
misanthrope could find true fault with. | burned my Cheater Slicks shirt 
immediately and gave my punk jacket to Rickie. 

(Slumberland; slumberlandrecords.com) - Jay 


ANIMALS AND MEN - “To Live And Die In The West Country” 
10”EP 

Well, shiver me shingles. The makers of the hallowed 1979 UK DIY 
masterpiece “Don’t Misbehave In The New Age” — such a formative 
song in teenage years spent with my aural cavity glued to college radio 
—came back nearly as firebreathing & straight-up great35 years later. 
Rather than sit around w/ their jams & biscuits going cuckoo in the 
comfort years, Animals and Men got back on the simple strum/big throb 
horse and created a new quartet of distortion blues that’s very much 
rooted in the skeletal English minimalist canon they helped create. 
Three of four original members sired this new one, and they’ve been 
playing well-received gigs in the US & UK to boot. Susan Wells’ voice 
did drop a couple of octaves in the intervening epochs (I hear that sort 
of thing happens), and she’s now delivering a world-weary, half-spoken 
accompaniment instead of her 70s/80s chipper English sing-song. 


“Easy Riding” is the standout here; itrumbles, burrows and plods at mid- 
tempo repetition and wouldn’t have been out of place on weirdo 80s 
bedroom DIY comps from Devon and Dorset. | appreciate the big nod 
to quality control as well: e.g. why release 12 new songs when you can 
unveil a mere 4 after 30+ years contemplating the next move? | don’t 
think they’re retiring here, either — so please help keep them out of the 
duffers’ home and lend them a few Bandcamp bucks to keep the racket 
going. (animalsandmen.bandcamp.com) — Jay 


AUSMUTEANTS - “Felix Tried To Kill Himself/15 Frames Per 
Second” 45 

An Australian unit who continue their over-amped. synth n’ spit gonzo 
act with much aplomb, following greatly on the heels of the winning 
album we reviewed last issue. Mastered exceptionally loud for 
maximum stress, with one side (“Felix”) a guitar punk pounder w/ a 
repetitive chorus by a singer who’s about to shout himself into a 
government-mandated throat relaxation program. The other continues 
that hard-attack synth punch we loved so much from the LP. It’s 
packaged in an absolutely classless sleeve, which fits in well with the 
yobby group persona the band’s been crafting the past year. I’d say get 
it, if it wasn’t already gotten — the Italian label that put this out likes to 
keep their records real, real scarce. (Goodbye Boozy; write them at 
goodbyeboozy @tin.it) - Jay 


AUSMUTEANTS - “Fed Through A Tube/Arguments” 45 

| remember when it was The Hard-Ons wearing the Aussie crown for 
slopped-up, totally ripping moron punk; Ausmuteants inherit the throne 
nearly thirty years later by blitzing through a frazzled-synth “hardcore 
Devo” number on the B-side, and then bringing smiles to the faces of 
differently-abled individuals everywhere in a somewhat touching 
number about alternate methods of nutritional delivery. Lyric of the 
year: “Eating chicken vindaloo / Something that I'll never do”. 

(Total Punk; floridasdying.com) - Jay 


BRIDGE COLLAPSE - “Wilderness/Blockbreaker” 45 

A pattern established itself in 2013/14 with side projects enabled by 
members of San Francisco’s now deceased Grass Widow: new 
releases across time and amongst co-conspirators, with varied 
tempos, depth of harmony and degrees of dirtiness, with all pretty much 
coming out fetching in the end. It’s not like Bridge Collapse’s debut 45 
is all that far removed from releases by Cold Beat, Generation Loss or 
even Ruby Pins. One has to admire the resistance to leap off into some 
narcissistic free-jazz or freak-flying folkie dead end. Instead, the same 
minimalist swirl of dueling vocal echo of the progenitor band is applied 
here to gut-rushing punk, as faithfully applied as comb to hair. Raven 
and Hannah, Grass Widow’s ex-guitarist & ex-bassist respectively, 
knock heads on this 45 with other DIY scene mavens to create 
something simple, potent and loud. If it’s good enough for Dynamite 
Hemorrhage then it’s probably good enough for you. (Crime on the 
Moon: crimeonthemoon.tumbIr.com) — Jay 


BUCK BILOXI AND THE FUCKS - “Culture Demanufacturer” LP 

Took me acouple of years and a great many ignored recommendations 
to finally check out these guys. I’m enough of a curmudgeon now in my 
dotage that I’ll fully boycott a band with a stupid name — “King Gizzard 
and the Lizard Wizard”, “Bed Wettin’ Bad Boys’ etc. | burned too many 
months being stubborn when | could have burning brain cells and 
shredding ear cavities instead. With BB and his F’s, it’s all about 
economy - economy of lyric, economy of riff, how many words can be 
rhymed with "shit" (turns out "dick" works just fine!) and so on. The 
Ramones first album was full-on wizardy prog rock by comparison, and 
the Fucks’ latest mini-LP is by far the most “fully-developed” in what’s 
already a short but stellar discography of minimalist punk classics. You 
know these guys are twenty times more intelligent than they let on; who 
else but a no-count genius crafts lyrics like those in “I Ain’t Going To 
Church” (“Driving in their fancy cars/dressed up in their shirts/they think 
they're so good and pure/I think they’re reverse”). Or, as with Lenny in 
“Of Mice and Men” and the fella from “Sling Blade”, higher truths and 
moral lessons are more easily revealed when communicated by the 
meek? Either way, they’re a fantastic unit & areal credit to 21st Century 
Punk Rock USA. (Total Punk; floridasdying.com) - Jay 


BURNT PALMS - “The Girl You Knew” LP 

Thankfully, the backlash against slightly shambling, female-fronted 
noise-pop bands who may or may not have mostly been from Brooklyn 
& may or may not have mostly had the sort of band names that included 
the word “girls” (Vivian Girls, Dum Dum Girls, the Girls at Dawn, insert 
your own favorite) seems to have died down, because Burnt Palms are 
making some of the best sweet & sour fizzy pop songs of the last few 
years & they really deserve better than to be relegated to a footnote in 
Vice Magazine like so much of the rest of the Class of Kim Deal ‘10. It 
doesn't get much catchier than “Don’t Go” & “In the Dark”, with some 
total candyfloss vocals from guitarist Christina that could have easily 
been lodged into heavy rotation on alternative rock radio somewhere 
between the Breeders & Juliana Hatfield back when such a thing was 
still entirely possible. But don't fret, because as much as Burnt Palms 
might love the ‘90s (and they do), there’s some requisite C86 influence 
in the mix, too - “Open My Eyes”, in particular, nicks the Shop 
Assistants’ trademarked galloping drums & spiraling hyper-jangle 
(think “All Day Long”) to an utterly charming effect. If that sort of thing 
doesn’t sound right up your alley, | probably don’t wanna know you. And 
seriously y’all, they’re not even from Brooklyn! (We Were Never Being 
Boring; burntpalms.bandcamp.com / wwnbb.net) - Erika 


CIVIL UNION - self-titled cassette 

They might be from New Zealand, but just so we’re clear, if you’re going 
to bring Flying Nun into the conversation, the sonic space that Civil 
Union occupies owes far more to the no wave-inspired twang & clatter 
of the Gordons or the Children’s Hour’s misanthropic post-punk 
ramblings than, say, the Clean or the Chills & their jangling Kiwi ilk. The 
moodier & more atmospheric (in a decidedly art-damaged way) half of 


this tape that surfaces on “Brownlee” & “Don’t Wring It Out” sounds like 
Mars or DNA doing a wobbly, detuned spaghetti western soundtrack, 
but when things get really noisy & weird, like on “Cradle” or “We Are 
People on a Mission”, the combination of yelped & disaffected boy 
vocals over wiry post-post-punk guitar squalls makes it a little easier for 
me to understand why I’ve been seeing those once-abundant Unwound 
LPs from not too long ago suddenly fetching $30+ price tags in more 
than a few record stores. Are there plans for a No New Zealand 
compilation yet? (civilunion.bandcamp.com) - Erika 


COLD BEAT - “Over Me” LP 

Cold Beat were willed into existence by San Francisco’s Hannah Lew, 
andatthis writing, she’s finally assembled a true tip-top band to take her 
years-in-the-making solo songs on the road. Together they've put 
together a phenomenally endearing collection of abstract, reverbed 
pop, dosed liberally with layers of crystalline effects that create aheavy 
swirl of pulse-rushing psychedelic muffle. You can sense the tree rings 
on several of these numbers that earmark their relative germination 
dates in Lew’s back catalog. There are songs very much in keeping with 
the interwoven baroque harmonies of her previous band Grass Widow, 
likely written during her long stint there, while others break the spell of 
any previous musical séance I’ve heard her communing with, and are 
rooted in much more of an 80s vein — sometimes jangle; sometimes icy 
- albeit peppy - death rock. 


One 80s relic | wish twentysomethings hadn’t brought into the 21* 
century are those lush synths and dour throbbing basses right out of the 
Xmal Deutschland back catalog (represented here by “Abandoned” 
and “Rumors”). Those deserve the same fates that befell pop-locking 
and clove cigarettes. That said, you won’t hear many songs as perfect 
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this year as “Mirror” or any of a half-dozen other knockouts on what’s 
become my #1 go-to “car rock” album on my daily commute. Precisely 
as intended. (Crime on the Moon; crimeonthemoon.tumbIr.com) — 
Jay 


THE CONEHEADS - “Total Conetrol” cassette 

There are hyperactive spazz-punk bands such as these ridiculously 
endearing Northwest Indiana cut-ups and the similarly-located CCTV 
who employ a new anti-marketing that generates all sorts of excitement 
& anticipation by staying deliberately obtuse and hidden. The formula 
for maximal underground heat goes something like this: you post a 
song or two on Tumblr, or put out a cheapo tape in absurdly-limited 
quantities; then sit back, stay they hell away from social media and the 
internet in general, and watch sheeple like me go all mental and buggy 
trying to figure out who you are and where the hell you came from. It 
certainly doesn’t hurt if you do as well as The Coneheads, and can also 
pump out a short barrage of blitzed-up minimalist punk rock in the 
Urinals mode (and include not one but two songs called “Hack Hack 
Hack”), all speed and robotic roar, and ensure your 7-song tape clocks 
in at a whiplash-inducing eight minutes. 


Granted, this sort of Spits/Dickies/Urinals-style spazzout is generally 
predictable in nature as it unfolds, and perhaps fodder for smirking 
disapproval from those less easily enraptured by teens hoisting a raft 
of influences from their Soulseek collections, then aggressively spitting 
them back, lessons learned. | sort of park any intellectual misgivings to 
the side and rev up my restless leg syndrome when in the company of 
music this wild and spun-out, and encourage you and everyone you 
know to do the same. (so underground I have no idea how to get in 
touch with them to find the physical tape; best of luck) - Jay 


THE COOLIES - “Punk Is Bread” 7”EP 

| never heard The Coolies’ previous LP and other material that 
stretches back an impressive fifteen years, so was a bit unprepared for 
how massive the opening “God Take Me” and assorted other bleeps & 
belches that single offers up are. Let’s be fair here — there are 
supposedly six tracks on this single. Two are throwaway noise farts with 
a child singing (mutantly); two are short distorted, lo-fi experimental 
noise bursts; leaving two rea/ songs — the aforementioned sky-opener 
and the excellent scattered, GBV-ish “Mothers in Mantis”. Those would 
have made a monster single. A crater of noise and huge, sandpaper 
distortion rises up and swallows the listener whole on “God Take Me”, 
before relenting and settling into a mostkiller, jagged, downer repetition 
groove. Some female vocal sloganeering appears to be going on - Ban 
the bomb? Stop Reagan’s War? Who the fuck knows. | just know that 
most of us have got some Coolies homework to do, and it’s clearly past 
time to get started. (Epic Sweep; epicsweeprecords.com) — Jay 


CRAYON - “Brick Factory” LP 

Crayon were the early-to-mid ‘90s precursor to twee-pop kingpins 
Tullycraft, a band who are more often than not too saccharine even for 
me, a girl in cat-eye glasses & saddle shoes who owns multiple 
Bunnygrunt records. By contrast, Crayon’s sloppy, tousled-hair & 
threadbare cardigan sweater approach to noisy pop was closer in spirit 
to what bands like Lync or Eric’s Trip were doing at the time than the 
bordering-on-painfully effervescent preciousness that became 
Tullycraft’s trademark - when Brick Factory first surfaced in 1994 (on 
Harriet Records, one of the great underground pop labels of the ‘90s), 
they probably would have been just as likely to have a picture of J 
Mascis taped up on the inside of their lockers as one of Amelia Fletcher. 
They’re not quite the Bob Mould & Grant Hart of cuddlecore, but there’s 
an obvious dichotomy between the Crayon songs that have Sean 
Tollefson (bass) or Brad Roberts (guitar & the lone member who didn’t 
jump ship to Tullycraft) taking a turn at the mic, with the former being 
responsible for the boyish-to-the-max & hopelessly out of tune vocals 
on the more cavity-inducing tracks (“Knee-High Susan”, “The Snap- 
Tight Wars”). I’m one of those contrarians in the Grant Hart camp & my 
favorite Crayon songs are typically the ones where Roberts gets to yelp 
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breathlessly over some ecstatic racket that sounds like they’ve stolen 
a few distortion pedals from Unwound (“Small’, “Hope In Every Train”, 
“Crown”). Really glad to see this one finally reissued - revolution pop- 
style now. (Happy Happy Birthday to Me; hhbtm.com) - Erika 


CRIMSON WAVE - “Say/Calling You” 45 

Doom & gloom dream-pop from four Baltimore women who share some 
of the same dark, jangly obsessions as Veronica Falls, their sonic 
soulmates across the pond. “Calling You” starts off as a lovely Felt/ 
Galaxie 500-style slowcore shuffler before breaking into a pounding, 
noisy chorus, while the haunting & heartstring-tugging harmonies from 
guitarists Sophie Walter & Megan Lloyd on “Say” are descended 
straight from the days when Mazzy Star, Slowdive & My Bloody 
Valentine ruled the earth (which | guess in the Age of the Perpetual 
Reunion Tour could mean either 1991 or 2014, but let’s go with the 
former). The specter of the early ‘90s beautiful noise scene certainly 
casts its shadow on this single, but Crimson Wave know their way 
around a pop hook or two & never fall into the trap that seems to be the 
downfall of too many similarly-inspired bands in the neo-shoegaze 
movement, namely the impulse to emphasize atmospherics & all of the 
effects wizardry of a massive guitar pedal board at the expense of 
actual, y'know, songs. Some really sadly gorgeous & gorgeously sad 
stuff here - tune in, turn on, bum out. (Accidental Guest; 
accidentalguestrecordings.com) - Erika 


CRIME — “Murder By Guitar 1976-1980: The Complete Studio 
Recordings” LP 

Remember the Revenant Records Crime box set that was going to 
come out around 2000, 2001? Yeah, well, it never came out. Bootlegs 
and quasi-legit releases did pour forth from all underground orifices, 
and therefore there’s really nothing new for the Crime connoisseur now 
a truly legitimate release has finally been made available. I’m not 
complaining. | plunked down my sawbucks for this with glee to have 
remastered versions of the two godhead late 70s 45s “Hot Wire My 
Heart/Baby You’re So Repulsive” and “Frustration/Murder By Guitar”, 
and they sound absolutely deadly, as do the amazing “Terminal 
Boredom” & “Dillinger’s Brain” - which is also raw & feral enough to have 


been one the great 100 punk 45s of all time, had it ever been released as 
such. 


The rest? Well, now a new generation can be just as dumbfounded and 
repelled by “Gangster Funk/Maserati”, Crime’s third, ill-advised disco single, 
as everyone else was. | remember seeing Frankie Fix’s “Funk-a-Billy 
Rebels” flexidisc in stores in the mid-80s and trying to reconcile it with that 
punk band that looked so incredibly badass in photos — never mind that | 
never heard Crime until the “Year of the Rats” punk 45s bootleg a few years 
later. That 3-song Punk Vault boot 45 (“First Blood”) has been cleaned up, 
and it’s pretty OK stuff, but also abundantly clear that even by 1978, Crime 
had already dropped into the second tier of punk, and were quickly being 
lapped by their peers in LA and elsewhere. In no way does that diminish 1976 
and 1977, when they were one of the most monster bands to ever walk the 
planet, still entirely unequaled in their ability to summon outlandish, over-the- 
top Stoogely guitar gut-urge and marry it to their own snotty punk template. 
(Superior Viaduct; superiorviaduct.com) - Jay 


DADAMAH - “Violet Stains Red/Absent and Erotic Lives” 45 
Stupefying that two tracks easily the equal to anything Dadamah ever 
recorded in their early 90s lives sat on the shelf for a couple of decades 
waiting for external validation, but so it is and here they are. | loved then as 
now the droning, arty take this Christchurch band had on psychedelia, and 
how well they straddled “traditional” Kiwi Velvets-style sounds with a more 
radical and outward-expanding approach. Both of these tracks are 
phenomenal. “Violet” has Roy “Division” Montgomery’s basso profundo 
vocals up against a shimmering backdrop that takes off into a “What Goes 
On’-style locked riff, whereas “Absent and Erotic Lives” has the riff and the 
keyboard drone locking horns in a beautiful descent, overlaid with more 
forthright and tonally clear vocals from Kim Pieters than those on, say, their 
abstract and wonderfully messy Majora 45s. Probably the NZ band of the 90s 
in my house, and an exceptionally welcome reminder of why that was. 
(Yellow Electric; sites.google.com/site/yellowelectric) - Jay 
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DARK MATTER - “Dark Matter” LP 

“The dark matter/overwhelms my mina”. No kidding. Stephen Cogle is aman 
with a phenomenal pedigree of creating swirling, baroque psychedelia, 
transmitted & filtered through years of experiential punk and post-punk 
fandom & active participation. When he sees fit to go “dark”, he’s going toa 
pretty bleak place. Dark Matter is named as such for good reason. This solo 
record of Cogle’sis much more clean and true to life than his former band The 
Terminals were, so every chimed note, doom-chord and anguished trill of his 
voice is front and center. That said, it’s really quite a lovely record of longer, 
4-7 minute songs — only six in all, each leaving a small psychic stain where 
your hopes for a comfortable aging process and healthy relationships 
amongst all mankind once lived. Cogle’s got a real anti-savoir faire that 
makes allthe Bryan Ferry comparisons he gets alittle weak, but unlike Ferry, 
he’s making relevant, challenging and in his way, beautiful music more than 
35 years after he first started doing so. He hasn’t quite been overwhelmed 
yet. (Siltbreeze; siltbreezerecords.com) — Jay 


DARK TIMES -— “Give” LP 

I spent nearly four months during the summer of 2014 living in Oslo, Norway. 
More than half of the magazine you’re reading was written there. Everyone 
needs a “local band”, and while | was living in Oslo, my band was Dark Times 
— a monochord heavy punk band who slip in just as easily with the city’s 
longhaired brute-punks as they do with a more “loud indie” sort of crowd. 
Most bands on either side of the divide usually run afoul of my own 
increasingly rigid BS detectors, but | really dig the Dark Times stuff, 
particularly their new LP. It’s catchy, straightforward, tuneful punk rock that 
keeps the same level of molten buzz going from start to finish in each song, 
even when bolting into hardcore tempos or collapsing into aggro, tension- 
filled noise. The two women who propel this band forward, Rikke and AK, 
wear their Germs shirts with pride and are admirably driving things in a more 
‘77 direction while deploying their secret weapon, a tall gentleman named 
Sebastian, who plays this unmovable stone wall of bass guitar that gives 
much of the band its layered heft. A couple of my better Scandinavian 
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memories will be of trotting home from their shows by the light of the 
11:45pm sun w/ my ears crackling, and they’ve now upped their blitz to 
a new level with this LP that’ll have many others seeking the same fix. 
(Sheep Chase; sheepchaserecords.com) - Jay 


DEATH OF SAMANTHA - “If Memory Serves Us Well” 2xLP 
History wasn’t exactly storming the gates of Death of Samantha’s back 
catalog demanding an introduction to a new generation — but that’s 
exactly what history got anyway. Sort of. See, this semi-iconic, 
seminally constructed Cleveland band were at one time a “favorite 
band” of mine — in fact, | think just as they were winding things down 
around 1990 | even pronounced them my “favorite” (probably to get 
people to travel across the bridge w/ me to Berkeley to see them. Noone 
did). Their sweet spot was mine as well — 1983-1990 — and despite 
having only come ‘round the west coast twice, | happily lapped up both 
appearances they made, seeing them as avant-garage forerunners in 
the intelligent, snarky, raw, underground music scene that existed in my 
head (and not in just mine). 


In a surprise move, this long-buried and mostly little-missed rock band 
reformed and rerecorded most of their best material just a couple of 
years ago “live in the studio”. It doesn’t really add up, | have to say, why 
they didn’tjust put together a killer compilation of their best 80s stuff and 
tour on its behalf, seeing as that’s all out of print and still phenomenally 
vital? One wonders if it has anything to do with original rights being all 
tied up with Homestead’s erstwhile founder and funder Barry 
Tenenbaum, whom I’m told has all sorts of malfeasant reasons for not 
giving bands their material back. 


Death of Samantha are accused of having been “glammy” when they 
were nothing of the sort. Several members of the band were 
clotheshorses who confrontationally wore lipstick and glitter trappings 
on stage - at least guitarist Doug Gillard did — and that’s it. What they 
were was a picture-perfect snapshot of the pulse of American sub- 
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underground rock in the mid-1980s — after hardcore, after punk really, 
and yet well before it “broke” again a few years later. They wrote literate 
songs that were like mini-screenplays, and delivered them in pulse- 
rushing, two-guitar bursts, which, later in their career, verged on the 
symphonic and even did include some actual baroque instrumentation 
as needed. Their drummer, a middle-aged overweight pseudo-fonzie 
type named “Steve-O”, is one of the all-time great rock character actors, 
out Bun E.Carlos-ing the original version in every possible way. And 
singer John Petkovic was a terrific frontman, with a disarmingly wry 
stage persona and the greatest yowl of a voice this side of Chris D., with 
true range and tone instead of multi-modular screams and fury. 


So how’s this double-album, greatest hits, “live in the studio” thing? 
Hey, y’know - it’s okay. It would be the absolute last place I’d start any 
Death of Samantha investigations. Had this now-middle-aged band 
pulled a Mission of Burma and re-debuted with new material, that 
might've been something, right? But friends, this is no proper 
introduction to the band — and if you have these songs already, it’s 
barely complementary to your original records. | commend Death of 
Samantha on their song selection, which is just about perfect in terms 
of pulling their best material, and on the performance itself, which is 
fired-up and often more intense & charged than the originals, and which 
itis also said often happens in live environments. Yet it'd be a fatuous 
exercise of starry-eyed critical nostalgia if | said I’d ever listen to this 
again at the expense of forgoing a spin of those original DoS platters. 
(St. Valentine Records; deathofsamantha.com) - Jay 


DOWNTOWN BOVS - self-titled 7” 

Providence, Rhode Island’s alright if you like saxophones & Downtown 
Boys have not one but two of ‘em (alto AND tenor - they’re not fucking 
around!). Cross your fingers for Sister Polygon to do a repress of this 
one, because if the idea of X-Ray Spex making it to the 1980s & starting 
a second chapter as a Crass Records band appeals to you in the least, 


you'll need this four song slab of absolutely blistering bilingual (in 
Spanish & English) female-fronted skronk-punk. Vocalist Victoria Ruiz 
sounds like she’s perpetually coming completely unhinged as she 
shouts her lines over some brutal no-wave sax that makes the 
Contortions sound tame by comparison - the pummeling hardcore riffs 
& gang backing vocals on “Callate” & “Slumlord Sal’ are almost more 
Flex Your Headthan No New York. The whole rollercoaster ride is over 
& done in about six minutes flat & since it’s only available digitally (for 
now), you won’t even have to worry about having to get up too quickly 
to flip the damn thing over. 

(Sister Polygon; sisterpolygonrecords.bigcartel.com) - Erika 


EARTH GIRLS -— “Wrong Side of History” EP 

I’m imagining that Earth Girls’ origins can be traced back to members 
of some relatively straight-ahead punk/hardcore bands (Broken 
Prayer, Libyans, Daylight Robbery) walking into a bar somewhere in 
Chicago & proceeding to feed all of their collective quarters into the 
jukebox to queue up some starry-eyed power-pop deep cuts. I’ve heard 
people tossing around the names of some serious heavy hitters from 
the C86 contingent (specifically the Shop Assistants & the Flatmates) 
when talking about this band, which seems to be an increasingly 
popular, if typically slightly misguided frame of reference when it comes 
to female-fronted groups in the contemporary punk scene with any sort 
of frenetically jangly leanings. Since | consider myself a bit of a scholar 
in the field of shambling crash-pop, I'll tell you that if anything, the 
combination of Liz Panella’s giddy, caffeine-buzzed vocals & the 
abundance of hyper-charged pop-punk guitar hooks shows that they 
probably cribbed far more notes from the early ‘90s grrrl-pop scene - I’m 
thinking specifically of the Muffs, late-period Cub & especially Go 
Sailor, who might have pioneered this sort of punk/cuddlecore 
crossover by nature of the fact that they also shared their bass player 
with Crimpshrine & were putting out records on Lookout! Basically, 
Wrong Side of Historyis the perfect soundtrack to flipping through your 
old issues of Chickfactor while wearing a black studded denim vest. If 
| wasn’t at a point in my life where I’m kind of bitter & over the idea of 
making unreciprocated crush mixtapes for boys, there’d probably be 
one with my fingerprints on it kicking around out there right now with 
Earth Girls’ “Drag It Out” side-by-side with something like “Puzzle 
Pieces” by Tiger Trap (note: this will likely still happen). (Grave 
Mistake; store.gravemistakerecords.com) - Erika 


EASTLINK — “Eastlink” LP/CD 

Effortlessly crafted riff-thud in the hallowed tradition of the many deep- 
underground bands who stuck proudly to repetition and heavy blowout 
guitar, and therefore stayed deeply underground. These Australians 
use four guitars to lock down whatever dirty garage riff happened to 
infiltrate the hive mind that day, and they wrangle it into submission 
before letting one guitar suddenly explode & bend the thing into new 
shapes & carve permanent damage to your aural cavity. If it sounds 
loud, dark and intense, it is, but it’s about as far from doom metal as 
Veronica Falls. Heshers and hair farmers, take note. Eastlink leaven 
what’s at its base a form of Neanderthal garage rock with a few weird 
bits of industrial clang and some soundscaping that heightens the 
claustrophobic, druggy vibe. Took me a few listens to really grasp the 
sonic meat lurking in the repetition and feedback, but it’s there, and 
when you find it, it’s gonna bum out your day something fierce. (In The 
Red; intheredrecords.com) - Jay 


ELECTRIC EELS - “Jaguar Ride/Splittery Splat” 45 

There’s certain to be more than one of you who missed that Cle-punk 
“Those Were Different Times” 3x10” collection in the 90s of Eels/ 
Mirrors/Styrenes mid-70s proto-genius — and that served up one these 
tracks for the first time. This one’s for you, and indeed for us all. HoZac’s 
archival gears continue turning up many stupendous reissues and even 
wholly new 45s cut from 1970s cloth, such as this one. “Jaguar Ride” 
has made its way to a number of the great posthumous Electric Eels 
comps, though I’m too lazy to compare thisoverloaded, overmodulated 
piece of sonic retardation with the other versions, assuming they’re 
even different at all. It’s all magic. The ante’s upped further on the fast- 
paced, one-take bum rush of “Splittery Splat”, a 1975 barnburner that 
proves once and for all that punk was invented in Cleveland, baby, and 
that Dave E and his dumbbell vocal act was pure poetry in motion. You 
can package & repackage any and all Electric Eels stuff in every 
possible format and track configuration; I'll be buying it as long as 
checks keep arriving on the 15" and 31°. (HoZac; hozacrecords.com) 
— Jay 


ELECTRIC EELS - “Accident/Wreck and Roll” 45 

Just in time for us to hit the print button on this issue cones a second 
archival Eels single of 1975 recordings, a glittering 25-carat ear-dump 
packed into a glorious sleeve. The crude “Accident” needs little 
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introduction to the Electric Eels connoisseur, as it’s been deservedly 
placed dead-center on just about all of their reissues. It’s “Wreck and 
Roll’, an off-the-rails 50s-style rocknroll catastrophe, one I’d sort of 
forgotten about, that’s the real bonus prize here. It too was on “Those 
Were Different Times”, and | guess it had been a while since I’d thrilled 
to its screeching charms. Both tracks are as necessary and essential 
to your continued existence as Co2 and meat. (HoZac; 
hozacrecords.com) — Jay 


ENGLAND’S GLORY - “City of Fun/Shattered Illusions” 45 

My pal JB made me an unsolicited tape of the 1971 England’s Glory 
“legendary lost album” many years ago when that record was still pretty 
much lost, and | was as pleased as punch to hear something so 
surprisingly forward-thinking for that mostly grim era. The band, led by 
Peter Perrett pre-Only Ones, were sort of a UK folk-rock unit who played 
their own innovative version of proto-punk without ever sounding 
anything like punks-— just loose & tight, quiet & loud when it respectively 
mattered, straddling and defining the true heartbeat of early 1970s rock 
and roll while lodged somewhere between T. Rex and Hackamore 
Brick. The fantastic “Shattered Illusions’, which wasn’t on the 
subsequently unearthed lost album, predates the Dream Syndicate’s 
“Sure Thing” by a full decade and is dramatically reminiscent of it, and 
the glammy A-side of this new 45 just happens to be one of the best 
tracks from the album. HoZac’s archival 45rpm series continues to put 
together a truly fetching streak of reimagined singles that your dad 
would’ve loved to fetishize in his day. (HoZac; hozacrecords.com) - 
Jay 


EUREKA CALIFORNIA - “Crunch” LP 

Eureka California’s raggedly lo-fi, smart-assed pop would have been 
perfectly suited for soundtracking late nights spent at a Waffle House 
somewhere down south circa the mid-to-late ‘90s, holding court over 
bottomless cups of black coffee & blanketed in the scent of secondhand 
smoke after another Superchunk or Archers of Loaf show (so basically, 
what should have been listed as my activities in my high school 
yearbook). If you’re in the camp that thinks Guided By Voices pretty 
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much lost their edge by the time Alien Lanes hit & they got all mid-fi, 
there’s going to be plenty for you to love here that could potentially 
challenge Robert Pollard at his high-kick game - since their previous LP, 
Big Cats Can Swim, they've ditched a bass player & embraced the 
virtues of guitar/drums minimalism, while roughing up their production 
values a little & banging through their noise bursts even more quickly 
(most of them come in at a Pollard-approved two minutes or less). 
There’s the minute-long fuzz anthem built entirely around the snotty 
put-down of “I bet that you like Julian Cope; don’t tell me you don’t” (the 
appropriately titled “I Bet You Like Julian Cope”), the careening drums 
& flurry of distortion kicked up on the early Replacements-inspired 
thrasher “Happy Again”, the power-pop heart beating through the pogo- 
worthy “No Mas” & “Twin Cities”. Yes, please. Check ‘em out now, lest 
you have to wait for the inevitable wave of “I Love the ‘10s’ indie rock 
cash-grab reunion tours in 2025 or so. (Happy Happy Birthday to Me; 
hhbtm.com) - Erika 


EXPERT ALTERATIONS - self-titled cassette 

It’s sound of young Scotland circa 1980, as done by three gentlemen 
from Baltimore in 2014. Expert Alterations have essentially wedged 
themselves into the Postcard Records back catalog halfway between 
the austere, gloomy post-punk of Josef K (the prominent bass & 
monotone vocals on “A Bell” are kind of a dead giveaway that they’ve 
listened to “Sorry For Laughing” more than once) & the sensitive, jangly 
pop of early Orange Juice, before they discovered funk & synthesizers. 
For some non-Glaswegian influence, there’s also some jittery guitar 
(see “Three Signs” & “Venetian Blinds”) that recalls the Feelies’ crazy 
rhythms if they traded cups of black coffee for a few Quaaludes, while 
“Memory Glands” owes more than alittle to the spiky, darkly debonair 
pop of the first few Monochrome Set records. Somewhat surprisingly, 
it all sounds as structured & precise as a paint-by-number pattern - 
those minimalist post-punk impulses have certainly conquered any 
sense of shambling, rough-hewn pop naiveté, no matter how easy itis 
to imagine them sporting moptop fringes & Rickenbackers. 
(expertalterations.bandcamp.com) — Erika 


FLEABITE -— “Over It” cassette 

Blown-out no-fi noise-pop from Boston, with an emphasis on the noise 
& a lyrical preoccupation with what they’ve accurately summarized as 
“drinking, exes & cats”. When they really go on a tear (“Last Call”, 
“Maybe Call Me”), they’re unafraid to pin the meters completely in the 
red in a way that seems to intimidate way too many indie-pop bands in 
a post-Henry’s Dress/Boyracer world, but makes perfect sense given 
Fleabite’s roots in the Boston DIY punk scene of drunken & clandestine 
basement shows. Thatlayer of gritis a crucial part of why their particular 
take on the tradition of K Records-styled rickety three-chord pop 
anthems about shitty boys is so affecting, as it thankfully never falls into 
the easy trap of being overly precious or twee. Highly recommended, 
especially if you’re the type who would get a kick out of convincing your 
friends that this was some long-lost cassette that you picked up at the 
International Pop Underground Convention back in the day & trying to 
see if anyone is the wiser. 

(Puzzle Pieces; puzzlepiecesrecords.bigcartel.com) - Erika 


FLESH WORLD - “A Line in Wet Grass” 7”EP 

Guitarist/vocalist Jess Scott & drummer Diane Anastasio were two- 
thirds of the late, great Brilliant Colors, whose take on freewheeling, 
pastel-tinted pop now gets a fairly severe case of post-punk frostbite in 
Flesh World (which also features members of Limp Wrist & Needles, if 
your interests happen to tilt more toward the hardcore end of the 
spectrum). “A Line in Wet Grass” buries some seriously jangly hooks 
under a blanket of blown-out distortion & sneering, leather jacketed 
edge in total vintage Jesus & Mary Chain (or maybe Meat Whiplash) 
style - total pop for punk kids & punk for pop kids. On the flip-side, “Not 
A Soul” has one of those classic stark-yet-driving post-punk rhythms 
suitable for dancing, provided you’re at the goth night at a dimly-lit H.P. 
Lovecraft-themed bar or something (I’m thinking they’d also be playing 
“Ice Age” by Joy Division in particular here). There’s also a fuzzy, 
heavily reverbed C86-patented soft focus on the vocals & a dark 
urgency in the mix that they share with some of my favorite under- 
heralded, female-fronted groups from the late ‘7Os/early ‘80s with 
decidedly European vibe - the Swiss band the Kick keeps coming to 
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mind, for one. | honestly endorse all of these things (except for maybe 
hanging out at the Lovecraft-themed bar). 
(Iron Lung; lifeironlungdeath. blogspot.com) - Erika 


GOOD THROB - “Fuck Off” LP 

The legend of Good Throb begins with three ladies & one gent from 
London bonding together with the intention of starting a band where 
they would all pick up instruments that were new to them, which is how 
all bands should come into being as far as I’m concerned — start from 
nothing, make your own rules, color outside of the lines, stumble on 
something raw & uncompromising. There’s definitely echoes of the 
razor-sharp, personal-is-political rage of Pussycat Trash & the female- 
fronted Slampt Records faction of the ‘90s in Good Throb’s bare-bones 
racket, although this is no riot grrrl nostalgia trip. KY Ellie’s caustic, 
teeth-bared vocals anchor the musical bloodletting that you would 
expect from songs entitled “You’re Shit” or “No Taste” (or an album 
called Fuck Off, for that matter), as she directs that righteous anger 
toward tearing apart everyone from creeps harassing women on public 
transportation to scummy punk boys who have necessitated the 
(amazing) self-identification of Good Throb as a “misandrist” band. 
Elsewhere, like on “Acid House” & “Double White Denim’, that vitriol is 
only slightly tempered with an angular post-punk edge, as jagged, 
minimal guitar lines & pulsing bass see-saw back & forth with a 
Kleenex-like reckless abandon. Someone really needs to do a remake 
of the incredible 1983 film Born in Flames with this band on the 
soundtrack, because if anyone was ever perfectly suited to providing 
music fit for a radical feminist uprising in a post-capitalist dystopian 
society, it's Good Throb. (SuperFi/White Denim/Sabermetrics; 
sabermetric.tictail.com / superfirecords.co.uk) - Erika 


GUN CLUB - “Fire of Love” reissue CD 

(this review was originally written for Perfect Sound Forever online 
magazine in January 2002, and has been nominally reshaped here for 
the purposes of celebrating Superior Viaduct’s very welcome reissue 
Of the AlDUM) _ ---------------~-----nnnnnnnn monn nnn nnn monn nnn nnn nena > 
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Jeffrey Lee Pierce - reggae enthusiast, heroin addict, and former 
president of the Blondie fan club - upheld the confident predictions of many 
by dying a lonely and fairly depressing death on March 31st, 1997. 
Pierce's Johnny Thunders-esque holdout in the face of self-wrought 
bodily deterioration was oddly admirable, yet in no way was the man 
mistaken for a hero for it. He expired of a brain hemorrhage at a relative's 
house in Utah, HIV-positive and sick with hepatitis after untold years of 
drug use, alcoholism and the usual other suspects. Why this event 
mattered much to anyone lay most prominently in a fantastic record his 
band The Gun Club recorded 16 years earlier, the masterful Fire Of Love. 
Listening to that record hammers home a particularly visionary and fierce 
moment in time when The Gun Club took the raw, dripping meat of 
shopworn delta blues and infused it with the energy and fire of the Los 
Angeles punk rock scene. | thought I'd take a stab at conveying Fire Of 
Love's kick-ass timelessness for those who just might be unaware. 

The independent rock music stage in L.A. at the time was perhaps the 
finest local scene in the city's - quite arguably rock and roll's - history. 
Three to four dozen bands and artists were busting paradigms, genres, 
skulls, what have you, with original, "anti-parent", anti-Hollywood- 
machine rock and roll. From the aural hardcore assault of Black Flag to the 
infernal howl of The Flesh Eaters, Los Angelino rock circa 1980-1982 was 
as exciting and raw as it came. Out of an early musical start as Creeping 
Ritual in 1979 grew a bleary-eyed group of heavy drinkers and blues fans, 
soon to be renamed the Gun Club. They were comprised of the white-hot 
rhythm section of Rob Ritter and Terry Graham, wailing slide guitarist 
Ward Dotson, and Jeffrey Lee Pierce on vocals and occasional slide 
guitar. These men were already fixtures on the burgeoning scene - Ritter 
and Graham had been in one of the gnarliest, eat-you-alive first-wave 
punk bands, The Bags, and Pierce was already a notorious drunk, 
exhibitionist, poet and fanboy. The Gun Club were quickly a dangerous 
new spoke on the spinning wheel of dynamic LA alt-culture. 


By 1980, Jeffrey Lee - "Ramblin" Jeffrey Lee to the easily captivated 
European music press - had moved beyond his Blondie infatuations and 
into a deep reverence for Mississippi delta blues. The sounds of Son 
House, Robert Johnson, Charley Patton and other giants were, as we 
know, co-opted by legions of rock-n-rollers and folkies beginning in the 


1960's. The Gun Club paid more than passing homage, however -- 
they wholeheartedly swiped complete riffs, words and attitude from 
the masters. Pierce participated in the great blues singer tradition by 
cobbling together distinct lines from other people's songs to create 
new ones. Outright verse theft was indeed encouraged back in the 
day -- the better to carry on the oral tradition. Snatches of Blind Willie 
Johnson, Blind Lemon Jefferson and Robert Johnson can be heard 
throughout the two sides of Fire Of Love. This debut LP was hotly 
anticipated throughout lowbrow Los Angeles upon its release, as the 
band had acquired an early reputation for cathartic, tear-'em-up live 
performances. Main Flesh Eater Chris D. took to releasing this fine 
platter on his own vanity subsidiary of Slash, Ruby Records. 


What makes Fire Of Love such a brilliant listen long after its time is 
the fact that this blatant homage to the blues was amplified, 
energized and kicked into overdrive - yet notin the way that, say, The 
Yardbirds or Led Zeppelin did it, but in a new style that combined the 
ghostliness of the original model with a FAST, unwound and 
supremely energetic beat. The band had a studio magic that was 
tight & controlled in all the right places, yet loose and wild as ageneral 
rule. Ward Dotson joined Greg Ginn and Karl Precoda as one of LA's 
early '80's gutter-circuit guitar heroes, with each man bringing a 
totally unique slant to his instrument. Dotson attacked the guitar with 
each rise in tempo, all the while keeping the sound harmonious with 
the desired mood. Usually this mood was pretty bleak (but crazed), 
and harkened to moonlit, fevered nights that spoke of sex, voodoo 
and imminent violence. His guitar pinnacle is on the album's second 
track, "Preaching The Blues". Dotson's histrionics sputter and flame 
out of control, only to be reigned in and tamed by the slide jammed 
onto his middle finger. And when Pierce plays his rare slide over a 
berserk Dotson riff, the effect is pretty much a yin-and-yang point- 
counterpoint. Quite a sound, and you didn't have to be an unabashed 
blues hound or a drunken punker to get it. 


Fire Of Love has three songs in particular that will always be among 
my all-time favorites: "Sex Beat", "She's Like Heroin To Me" and "For 
The Love Of Ivy". They all reside on the LP's first side, though the 
second side is under no circumstances a slouch. Fire Of Love kicks 
off with "Sex Beat" -- for most folks this is the Gun Club's most 
recognizable number, and would have been their "Satisfaction" had 
they made it to reunion tours 20 or 25 years on. Now, some people 
have always given poor Jeffrey Lee a hard time for his lyrics, not to 
mention the fact that he often came across as a fat, sweaty drunk. | 
won't dispute the latter, nor will | go to great lengths to defend him on 
the former. However, on Fire Of Love Jeff was immensely successful 
at transmitting the dark, twisted roots of evil without pasting them to 
his sleeve like a bad Greil Marcus essay. "Sex Beat" quite simply 
combines an aggressive, convoluted sexuality with an homage to 
"the devil's music": rock and roll, or alternately, blues. In the end, the 
song says, life comes down to a pair of basics: fucking and dancing 
(with emphasis on the former). Pierce at times had his lyrics 
questioned on what now seems laughable 1980s P.C. grounds i.e., 
he uses the word 'nigger' several times, albeit in the guise of a 
deranged Southern evangelical straight from a Flannery O'Connor 
story. Given the historical, sometimes creepy and violent context of 
these songs, | think it's fair to say this blues-obsessed reggae lover 
had no beef with his African-American brothers. Unlike others of his 
time, you can actually understand the words Pierce sings, to the point 
where one could probably do a decent job transcribing the lyrics 
verbatim. Try that with Chris D. or Dez Cadena! 


There was also the great, original LP cover art of three bizarre- 
looking Africans. This gorgeous initial pink, black & green cover was 
jettisoned when the LP was re-released (by Blondie's vanity label 
"Animal") in favor of an exceptionally dull "fire" motif. Animal Records 
even unloaded the terrific Judith Bell bottle drawings on the record's 
back cover, each of which beautifully captures the essence of the 
particular songs they represent. This overall packaging of the 
original Fire Of Love complements the record perfectly, and makes 
the LP that much more special. 


"She's Like Heroin To Me" was my personal introduction to this band, 
and it is one of the hellfire classics of this era. Everything comes 


No discussion of this fine platter would be complete without mentioning 
the engineering feats of Pat Burnette. This man wielded his Quad-Teck 
studios like a weapon, and mastered some of the greatest sides in LA 
music history. Listen to classics like the Germs' G./. or the Flesh 
Eaters' A Minute To Pray, A Second To Die, and you'll hear pure fullness 
of sound and the raw, hot throb of records that were made to stand the 
test of time. Burnette somehow engineered the music to leap right off 
of the vinyl and into your face. Fire Of Love sounds like a 45rpm disco 
12", yet plays at a normal 33+ revolutions and clocks in at roughly forty 
purifying minutes. It would be a shame if this record lived on only in the 
Trouser Press New Wave Record Guide or if it were allowed to totally 
lapse out of print. Jeffrey Lee Pierce was far from a visionary or even 
a particularly outstanding musician, but he had the cajones to lead this 
fantastic band through the recording of an album of timelessly 
roughshod and unruly punk-blues, perhaps the first -- and easily the 
best -- of its kind. Let's give the devil his due for this one, and ask him 
to take real good care of Jeffrey. 

(Superior Viaduct; superiorviaduct.com) - Jay 


HEATHERS - “I Know” cassette 

Self-described “miserablist guitar pop” from Los Angeles - hey, I’d be 
miserable too if | lived there. Heathers’ musical cheat sheets seem to 
be drawn almost exclusively from the contents of the NME C86 cassette 
& the Creation Records catalog from about 1983 to 1988, so it’s apt that 
the concept behind this cassette is three Wedding Present covers (plus 
acover of a Wedding Present cover, to give them an excuse to squeeze 
in their take on “Getting Nowhere Fast” by Girls at Our Best!) originally 
recorded, also fittingly, for the John Peel-inspired Part Time Punks 
radio sessions at KXLU in L.A. You can’t really get more miserablist 
than David Gedge & none of these reworkings stray very far from the 
Wedding Present’s patented formula of frantic strum & jangle (and 
somewhat strangely from a bunch of Californians, the deadpan English 
accented vocals). There’s Heathers-fied takes on “Dalliance” & “Dare” 
from the classic obsessively heartbroken & heartbrokenly obsessed 
album Seamonsters, heyday of college radio staple “Brassneck” (from 
Bizarro), plus the aforementioned Girls At Our Best! tune, which might 
be the best of the bunch - they really get a chance to shake off some of 
that peacoat & clove cigarette seriousness & push things into the red 
with a little bit of breakneck punky thrash. The feigned accent is still a 
little weird, though. (Part Time Punks; hhheathers.bandcamp.com) 
— Erika 


THE IN OUT - “Agenda” 7”EP and split 7”EP with Guinea Worms 
The next time Mark E. Smith dumps his whole band, he should probably 
just save himself some hassle & pay a trip to Boston to enlist the In Out, 
who have been crafting their own brilliantly disjointed hex enductions in 
various incarnations since the early ‘90s & are currently in the midst of 
arelatively prolific streak after mostly laying low since the first few years 
of the new millennium (do check out Venal Column, their “welcome 
back” LP from 2011). Any time I’ve played these guys during my shifts 
at the record shop, it’s invariably been met with a reaction from 
someone along the lines of “is this the Fall, or just a band that really, 
REALLY likes the Fall?” - as the saying goes, good artists copy, great 
artists steal & the In Out are pretty fucking great in my book. The 
“Agenda” EP kicks off with the straightforward (by In Out standards) 
garage punk thrasher “Poseur Alert’, including guitarist/vocalist/ 
singular band mainstay Todd Nudelman shouting something about 
Guns N’ Roses amidst some serious ‘80s hardcore-worthy flailing. 
“Sticking” borrows a little Childish/Cramps-inspired primitive scuzz & 
fuzz, with the title track holding closer to the standard In Out blueprint 
of rumbling bass, prickly minimalist guitar & some slightly seasick 
rhythms perfectly matched with Nudelman’s caustic vocal rants. 


Which then brings us to “The Stupidity”, the In Out’s contribution to their 
split single with Columbus’ Guinea Worms, where they work the sort of 
insistent, repetitive & twisted pop hook that Mark E. & company haven’t 
really stumbled upon consistently since the Brix years of the mid-’80s 
(see: “Cruisers Creek”, “C.R.E.E.P.”). Guinea Worms pay their own 
debts to the Fall (or maybe more accurately, Country Teasers) on “The 
Credit Cards Lied”, although I’d say chances are that their minds have 
been equally warped by the sort of clever Midwestern guitar noise that 


reigned supreme on, say, Homestead Records circa 1984 or so (calling 
all Volcano Suns obsessives). Totally wired, both sides. (Dhamma Joti 
and Sell You, respectively; theinout.bandcamp.com) - Erika 


JACK RUBY - “Hit and Run” 2xCD 

Jack Ruby have long been a band who merely existed by whisper and 
rumor. Some old-timers would mutter they were the most amazing band 
of the 77 NYC no wave scene that ever there was, a totally fried proto- 
punk explosion of Stoogoid power and crazed stun-guitar on the level 
of Mars or Red Transistor. Ultimately, it’s kind of hard to meet that level 
of expectation, I’m sure you’d agree. Now that this stuff’s finally out, it 
appears that Jack Ruby really only pulled it off in the studio thrice, on 
the songs “Hit and Run”, “Bad Teeth” and “Bored Stiff’, which by 
themselves are reason enough to spend what you have to on this 
collection — particularly when there are only five studio-recorded “rock” 
songs on the two discs. These three are monstrous, and well worth the 
wait, with a swagger and an aggression that was radical and intense for 
both its own time and any other. 


The rest? This is where tastes may fork. On the rehearsal tapes, which 
date from a 1977 practice, Jack Ruby sound like a KBD punk band who 
even leaned skinny-tie power pop on a few numbers, except when they 
do an exceptional (and fairly different) version of “Hit and Run” — which 
amps up its “Loose”-style riffage with a free-form guitar interlude that 
absolutely drenches the room with chaos and uncontrolled feedback, 
and has all the subtlety of a fat lip. The remainder — and these are more 
than half ofthe running time of the entire collection—is electronic, avant- 
garde “pieces” that are as far away from rocknroll as Guy Lombardo and 
Dinah Shore. Don’t be fooled by the number of titles on this thing — it’s 
those 5 studio recordings that you’re looking for, and maybe one or two 
live tracks — everything else is pure stuffing that allows for a 
comprehensive “complete recordings” to be packaged, marketed and 
sold. (Saint Cecelia Knows; saintceciliaknows.com) - Jay 


JOANNA GRUESOME/TRUST FUND - Split LP 

UK noise-pop battle royale of sorts with three songs each from Joanna 
Gruesome (Cardiff) & Trust Fund (Bristol). Joanna Gruesome continue 
to display more than a passing familiarity with the early ‘90s 
Slumberland Records catalog, mixing syrupy sweet female vocals with 
blasts of mega-fuzzed guitar much like Velocity Girl or Black 
Tambourine before them on “Coffee Implosion” & “Jerome (Liar)”. 
Those two tracks are essentially pages ripped from the same book as 
last year’s Weird Sister LP, but “Satan (Desire Edition)” is a literal 
revision of that aloum’s closing number, slightly toughened-up in the 
fidelity department but otherwise not drastically transformed. 
Meanwhile, two of Trust Fund’s three contributions, “Reading the 
Wrappers” & “Scared”, owe some heavy debts to the sort of helium- 
voiced poppy punk (but a little too well-mannered to be pop-punk) for 
which the world has Superchunk to either thank or blame. There’s a 
charmingly scrappy, homespun quality in their sugary boy/girl vocal 
trade-offs that probably would have hit me right in the heart when | was 
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JACK RUBY 


a sad teenager spending too much time in my bedroom making 
mixtapes with “Driveway to Driveway” on them, or listening to college 
radio shows dominated by the likes of Sarge & Rainer Maria (so 
basically, fifteen years ago). Do you have a secret desire to relive the 
state of the all-ages indie rock scene of 1998 all over again? Trust Fund 
can potentially make this happen for you. (Reeks of Effort/Happy 
Happy Birthday to Me; reeksofeffort.bandcamp.com/hhbtm.com) 
- Erika 


KINDLING — “Spike & Wave” 7” 

Kindling are a jangly, blown-out “disposable pop” duo of Stephen & 
Gretchen who hail from, of all places, my old stomping grounds in 
Western Massachusetts, a little corner of the world more known these 
days for freeform harsh noise projects or being the de facto retirement 
community for members of bands who played Lollapalooza circa 1995 
than ethereal, blissed out C86-inspired soundscapes. The layers of 
feedback & fuzz-drenched guitars combined with woozy boy/girl 
harmonies on “Given” or “A Return” sound like an almost painstaking 
recreation (or re-Creation, if you want to go for the obvious bad pun) of 
My Bloody Valentine’s pre-/sn’t Anything EPs (think Ecstacy or 
Strawberry Wine), with the addition of some requisite early ‘90s 
American noisy shoegaze influences - Drop Nineteens, Swirlies, Lilys, 
etal. No one will ever accuse them of reinventing the wheel, butif you’re 
going to be working from an existing pattern, you’d better get all of the 
details nailed, which to Kindling’s credit, they've managed to do pretty 
successfully. Just make sure you don’t put the record back in that MBV 
sleeve by accident. 

(Moon Sounds; disposablepop.bandcamp.com) - Erika 


LIFE STINKS - “Portraits/Under The Rug” 45 

| had this vision once during the brief period | was physically playing 
music myself that I’d start a band that blatantly stole whole obscure 
songs & copped full riffs from other bands — things that none of my 
audience would have ever heard before — and thereby save myself the 


trouble of coming up with my own material. Life Stinks are living the 
dream, as they say — though their audacity in lifting Flipper’s “Love 
Canal” riff for this 45’s outstanding A-side is not only an entirely 
forgivable “crime”, but very much in keeping with moves they pulled 
rather deftly on previous records (witness their deconstruction/ripoff of 
“Sister Ray” on their LP). And those are songs we already know & love, 
right? These are acouple of absolutely gonzo, downtrodden mid-tempo 
grinders, with a bleary eye cast at themselves, at society and at you, all 
in the great punk tradition. The atonal vibe is that of a gang of slovenly 
gutter punks stealing your wallet on Haight Street while you’re sucked 
into your smartphone. Any past transgressions are forgiven; this is far 
& away the best Life Stinks record yet. (Total Punk; 
floridasdying.com) - Jay 


LOS CRIPIS - “Los Cripis Long Play” LP 

Los Cripis have answered one of the world’s enduring questions, 
namely “what would a Shaggs album have sounded like if the Wiggin 
sisters had run away to Argentina & started recording for K Records?”. 
| mean, the second track on Los Cripis Long Play is called “I’m Going 
to Buy Food” & it just might be the most bizarrely literal pop song since 
“My Pal Foot Foot’, or at very least, a good chunk of the Shonen Knife 
back catalog. There’s also some raucous garage-rock twang on “All My 
Friends Are Dead” & the instrumental stomper “Corridita” that gives 
their naive noise-pop charm a more sinister edge, like Beat Happening 
when they were singing songs about playing house AND digging 
graves on Black Candy. Better yet is their take on “Don’t Hurt My Little 
Sister” by the Beach Boys, which strips Brian Wilson’s Spector-esque 
wall of sound aspirations down to only the most rudimentary guitar (in 
typical Los Cripis fashion, sans effects) & some clattering drums whose 
starkness makes “why don’t you love me?” chorus all the more raw & 
heartbreaking. Beyond delightful. | would seriously kill to hear their 
version of “Who Are Parents?” - someone should get Calvin Johnson 
on the phone & see if he’s willing to bankroll this idea. (Unwork; 
unworkrecords.co.uk) - Erika 
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MEN OH PAUSE - “Pulse Check” 7”EP 

Lo-fidelity, anxiety-riddled DIY from an all-female UK band who sound 
like they’ve got one hand glued to the keyboards and another frantically 
finding inspiration from the Edgar Allen Poe songbook. It took a few 
years for England to heartily embrace its “Messthetics” heritage, but 
now absorbed, we’re getting great distorted fields of claustrophobic 
musical vision like this, Edible Arrangements, Alison’s Birthday and 
others — and better still, it’s women that seem to be leading the great 
charge deep into the DIY abyss. Men Oh Pause could be soundtracking 
some 70s Italian horror films with a little more imagination, and their 
EP’s got this rollicking, ramshackle, we’re-all-doomed feel, with a 
steady layer of guitar fuzz adding a rough counterpoint to young, 
monotone and even somewhat sweet vocals. I’d buy it for a poundnote, 
a couple bob and a guaranteed trip to the therapist. (Tuff Enuff; 
riotsnotdiets.bandcamp.com) — Jay 


THE MENTALETTES - “Lovers’ Wasteland/Tides” 45 

If the band name alone wasn’t a dead giveaway, the two tracks on this 
latest single from Berlin’s the Mentalettes are proof positive that more 
than one volume of the Girls in the Garagecompilation series has found 
aloving home in Germany - apparently, the whole concept for the group 
actually evolved out of a plan to cover “Egyptian Shumba” by the 
Tammys ata party (if you want to immediately endear me to your band, 
you can’t do much better than that backstory). Three bouffanted ladies 
are up front at the microphones, backed by four gentlemen responsible 
for the “I can’t believe it’s not Billy Childish” organ-drenched, two chord 
garage shimmy to accompany those go-go girl group harmonies. 
“Lovers’ Wasteland” is a smudged eyeliner & snagged stockings rave- 
up in the Pandoras tradition (when they were decked out in day-glo 
mini-dresses; not the leather & chains period, mind you), backed by the 
Luv’d Ones/Feminine Complex-worthy, slow-burning psychedelic soul 
of “Tides”, which serves somewhat as the bleary-eyed, fuzzy-headed 
morning hangover to the A-side’s late-night troublemaking on the 
dance floor. Die schule ist aus! 

(Copase Disques/Sunny Day; copasetic.de/sunnydayrecords.es/ 
thementalettes.bandcamp.com) — Erika 


LOS CRIPIS 


MIRIAM -— “Nobody’s Baby” LP 

Nothing quite crowns a life well lived than one’s own plucked, picked, 
and performed album of big-beat 60s girl group music, in this case 
recorded by one Miriam Linna in 2014. She’s done pretty much 
everything interesting there is to do over five decades, from publish 
fanzines write books to run a killer record label to drum for The Cramps, 
Zantees, A-Bones and others. Why shouldn’t she grab her turn at 
completing a reverential Phil Spector/Germinal Tenais-style selection 
of “baby” songs? “Nobody’s Baby” is all covers, each deliberately 
yanked from obscurity, and I have to say | only recognized 2 or 4 of ‘em. 
Linna’s got a more-than-capable voice that modulates in tone with the 
level of teen desperation in each song; in “Suddenly” she even 
summons the ghost of Johnny Thunders in her vocals, a cool party trick 
if I've heard one. Strings, horns, piano, bells, glockenspiels — it’s all 
here, and it’s just varied enough to sustain an enveloping, repeat- 
listening-required throwback feel to the very end. (Norton Records; 
nortonrecords.com) - Jay 


MARY MONDAY - “I Gave My Punk Jacket To Rickie/Popgun” 45 
When | was a late-stage teenager | spent the summer of 86 reading the 
California punk rock history/photo book “Hardcore California”, which 
was then only a couple of years post-release, cover-to-cover a 
hundred-plus times over. There was a picture of someone named “Mary 
Monday”, and she was a pretty, leering girl in fishnet stockings, singing 
into a mic with obvious chaotic on-stage activity happening beside and 
behind her. She and her 1976-1977 band seemed to predate Crime, 
even — to say nothing of The Avengers, Negative Trend and The Nuns. 
It wasn’t until the archival KBD era that | actually heard her stuff, and 
now that those dubiously-sourced LPs/CDs are well out of print, anew 
legit archival of Mary Monday has arrived. She just had this one 45, and 
if it’s not one of the all-time flamethrowers, it’s at least perched loud & 
proud on the B-grade second shelf. “Rickie” is a rollicking, gum- 
smacking, pseudo-Shangri-La’s goofy punk song that’s memorable 
more for its obnoxious vocals than anything else; but “Popgun” is the 
one with the real propulsion and grit. It’s single entendre all the way; 
Daddy’s “hot one/pop gun” leaves not even a zipper to the imagination. 
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EB-001 Lower Plenty - Hard Rubbish LP 

EB-002 Kitchen’s Floor - Deadshits 7” 

EB-003 Angie - Turning LP 

EB-004 Ausmuteants - Stale White Boys 7” 
easterbilbyrecords.bigcartel.com — 


It’s not like folks were lighting up the message boards for a big reissue 
of this thing, but now that’s it’s here again I’m real glad it is. (HoZac; 
hozacrecords.com) - Jay 


MONKEY 101 - “Rusts, Smut and Heart Rot” digital LP 

| had a definite rooting interest in Philadelphia’s Monkey 101 when they 
first came around in 1990. They’d put out a buzzy, guitar-driven indie 
pop 45 about “french feelings” for Siltbreeze, totally out of keeping with 
my conception of that label at the time, who were releasing monstrous, 
malformed Dead C records as well as cornpone comedy blues from the 
Gibson Bros. “French Feelings” and its flip were a brotherly love 
counterpoint to all that, and some very strong songs to boot. They 
followed it up with another good 45, and that was that. No, I’m serious 
—that really wasthat. This posthumous digital LP is supposedly one that 
was meant to come out in the analog age, around 1990 as well, but | 
can’t find the joy in its ultimate unearthing no matter how hard | dig in. 
What | hear is tapped-out 90s indie boogie-rock with the occasional 
glimmer of hooky, distorted pop that breaks through a clutter of yelping 
boredom. Their chops are most notable on the mechanical 1-minute “I 
Wait in the Ground” and, alas, those already-released songs. There’s 
areason that some acts are rightly called “singles bands’, asit turns out. 
(monkey101.bandcamp.com) - Jay 


NOTS -— “Fix/Modern” 45 

Nots are back with a second single hot on the heels of their debut 45 on 
Goner, which also serves as a final documentation of their lean & mean 
three-piece line-up, as they’ve recently mutated into a quartet & even 
more of a Memphis supergroup by bringing in Madison Farmer (of 
Toxie/Coasting) & Alexandra Eastburn on bass & synths, respectively. 
I’ve previously called Nots the evil triplet sisters of the Urinals & | think 
that comparison still holds weight, as their approach to rough & tumble 


low-budget wiry punk pulls off a similar trick of sounding like they’ve 
precariously mashed a bunch of jigsaw pieces into one another that 
somehow managed to hold together - the yelped girl-gang vocals & 
repetitive one-word chants (“modern modern modern modern!”), 
thudding cardboard-box-sounding drums (get a load of that great 
clattering breakdown in the middle of “Fix”), skeletal Kleenex-style 
seesawing post-punk rhythms, some distorted echo chamber guitar 
tone, etc. Pure genius. The biggest tease of all is that the whole record 
clocks in ata ridiculously economical four minutes, so you’re likely to get 
caughtin some endless Moebius strip of repeatedly flipping back & forth 
between sides - bring on the LP, now! (Goner; goner-records.com) - 
Erika 


NUMB BATS - “Gentle Horror” cassette/download 

Historical revisionism doesn’t always have to be a bad thing - Numb 
Bats are three women from Phoenix who seem to be spiritually guided 
by an alternate universe Pixies where Kim Deal booted Frank Black out 
of the band, rather than the other way around. I’m going to go ahead & 
nominate the instant pop classic “Tummy So Hungry” to be their very 
own “Gigantic”, with its giddily repetitive monster bassline, demented 
surf guitar & sugar-spiked girl gang harmonies that build a bridge 
straight from Surfer Rosato Last Splash without even giving a second 
thought to whatever the fuck that Black Francis character has been up 
to for the past two decades. And for every infectious cracked 
tambourine jangle-basher like “To Die”, there’s also some seriously 
dark garage rock sneer & snarl separating Numb Bats from much of the 
latest wave of female-fronted, summertime fun pop combos with similar 
Deal sister fixations (particularly the pounding Mo Tucker drums & 
psychedelic dusty desert noir guitar on “The Other Angry Woman’). 
Top-to-bottom wonderful. (Lolipop; lolipoprecords.com) - Erika 


OCTAGRAPE - “Dial-An-Animal” 45 

| sorta feel like “hard rock” writ large has been in very sad straits for 
many years now, but perhaps San Diego’s Octagrape is just the combo 
to inject some wild energy into rock-as-rock in 2014. They’ve certainly 
unloaded a feast of berserk psych guitar onto a crunching template of 
stops n’ starts, overloaded volume and unrestrained rocknroll beast 
mode, which either makes this the best Diego act since Truman’s Water 
(with whom the ‘Grape shares members) or some weird phantom limb 
from underground rock’s heavy 70’s-meets-‘90s psych past brought 
roaring back to life in 2014. Either way, totally great record and the best 
from these guys yet. (octagrape.bandcamp.com) — Jay 


OCTAGRAPE - “Mr. Evasion/Vertical Slum” 45 

The rare covers record that manages to edify and expand upon the 
original masters in unpredictable and additive ways. Octagrape take on 
the Pretty Things on Side A and aside from more volume and thwack, 
it’s a pretty faithful cover of this “SF Sorrow” gem. Their expanded 
uncorking of “Vertical Slum” imagines what might have happened had 
the Swell Maps song notended after 70 seconds of babble, and instead 
invoked another couple minutes of jam straight out of the “Mother Sky” 
school of chug. It’s fantastic. That’s always been one of my favorite 
Maps tunes, and probably yours as well — so you'll be psyched beyond 
belief to hear it bent into a new musical origami by a band hitting on all 
cylinders the past couple records. (octagrape.bandcamp.com) — Jay 


PANG - “Young Professionals” 7”EP 

This SF Bay Area band, dedicated to the sort of rough & slopped-up 
angularity that we usually find much to crow about, put out this second 
45 atthe start of the year and then promptly announced their immediate 
dissolution. “Young Professionals” picks up and expands where their 
outstanding, keyboard-drenched “Attention Deficit” 45 left off. It's a 
frantic postpunk murk that’s sped up and bent into Kleenex-like shapes 
at times, and otherwise left well enough alone on more straightforward 
shouters like the title track and “So It Goes”, both of which keep 
excellent pace with those two good Girls At Our Best! songs. The deftly 
instrumental women of the band have quickly matriculated to new 
combos, much like starry-eyed undergrads heading to grad school, and 
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we'd all do well to keep a close eye on the words “ex-Pang” in any liner 
notes we come across. 
(Grazer Records; grazerrecords.bigcartel.com) — Jay 


PIECE WAR - “Apathy” 10”EP & download 

A desperate-sounding, two-woman, lo-fi murk out of Auckland that 
occasionally lands on greatness. It’s an antipodean challenge to 
Australia’s Super Wild Horses, who shined pretty brightly there for 
about five minutes before veering off into indiefest rock. Piece War start 
from a far more raw and frantic place, and over 8 songs tackle the dark 
days and long nights of the soul, using their own sort of shout/sung dual 
“harmony” to adda bit of sweetness where there’s really not alot oflight. 
Things sound like they might have been pulled from different sessions 
over several years, almost like a document of a band’s evolution rather 
than a pow-pow-pow session banged out in twenty minutes. Tina from 
The Coolies playsin this unit as well, and both of her bands hint ata feral 
and weird corner of the New Zealand underground that needs a beacon 
shined on it posthaste. (Epic Sweep; epicsweeprecords.com) - Jay 


PRIMETIME — “Primetime” EP 

Killer slash & burn angular pop from four London ladies who paint a 
fairly convincing picture of what the first Elastica album might have 
sounded like if they had lifted their songs from the Au Pairs & Delta 5 
rather than Wire & the Stranglers. Primetime are clearly well-schooled 
in the rich history of post-Desperate Bicycles minimalist DIY 
messthetics (UK Division), as evidenced by the agitated vocals, wiry 
guitar & ever so slighty off-balance drums propelling “Slushy”, which, 
despite my initial hopeful excitement, is not actually a cover of the 
Vaselines song of the same name (but no matter). My gold star, 
however, goes to the opener “Tied Down”, which sort of updates the 
skittering see-saw rush of Kleenex’s “Ain’t You” for the realities of 
casual encounters in 2014, with the particularly gleeful kiss-off line “I 
want your body, not your mind; don’t wanna see you all the time” 
delivered via an effortlessly cool girl-crew chorus. Yes, a million times 
yes. Do not fuck with Primetime! 

(La Vida Es Un Mus; lavidaesunmus.com) - Erika 
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PROPER ORNAMENTS - “Wooden Head” LP/CD 

Metronomic, vintage “soft psych” music from a core duo comprised of 
James from Veronica Falls and the winningly-named Maximo Claps, 
and rounded out with a couple of other fellas. You might remember the 
bleeping, blooping mellow gold 45 “Recalling” they put out a few years 
ago; there’d been other stuff as well, and now that I’ve become so 
enamored with this one | think I’ll go back & take a peek at it. “Wooden 
Head” is laser-focused on west coast 60s pop as its inspiration, with the 
freedom to stray off in other directions both abrasive and kitten-like as 
it sees fit. And yeah, there are some real “soft sounds for gentle people” 
on this one — swear to god the final song nonchalantly drops the words 
“everybody needs a hug’ into the chorus, like it’s no big thing — but then 
there’s “Step Into The Cold”, which is what “What Goes On” might have 
sounded like had it been placed on “Loaded” as opposed to the Velvets’ 
third album. Most tracks have a driving, controlled propulsive feel that 
only occasionally blossoms into trippy & loose. The whole thing’s a 
tribute to the power of taking a reverent cultural aesthetic and melding 
it with songwriting, the studio and the perfect 60s equipment into 
something greater than the sum of its parts. (Slumberland; 
slumberlandrecords.com) - Jay 


PIP PROUD - “A Fraying Space” LP 

Proud was an outsider folk musician in his native Australia long before 
any cache for such meanderings had been codified. His fractured, 
delicate wandering-minstrel weirdness from 1967-68 predates similar 
predilections of Skip Spence and Syd Barrett, thankfully without any 
mental illness to unnecessarily burnish the mystique. Proud’s gentle 
voice and mannerisms combined with some strangely-tuned guitar 
were a big influence on New Zealand’s Alastair Galbraith, a big 1990s 
fave of mine, who even named one of his songs “Pip Proud” at the time. 
This is a collection cobbled from 2 LPs Proud put out on Polydor- 
Australia in the late 60s, plus an edition-of-20 private-press album he 
put out before that in ’67 that’s pretty much never been heard before. 
He wasn’t willfully inept like The Shaggs, though there are unmistakably 
stumbling guitar-playing parallels; nor do | believe was he an avant- 
wacko making it up as he went along, though your patience may 
nonetheless be tried, as mine was, by a small handful of his less 
structured songs. 


The truth of the matter is that Proud had all the ingredients of the classic 
outsider musician trying to steer clear of the path being worn by his 
peers, and he left behind some lovely acoustic & a few electric 
compositions like “Purple Boy Gang”, “Adreneline and Richard” and 
“Latin Version” that deserve to be added to the solo-genius canon. (EM 
Records; emrecords.net) — Jay 


QUAALUDES - “Nothing New” 7” 

| recently saw Quaaludes play in the basement of a punk house here 
in Portland & vocalist Aimee introduced almost every song with a 
variation of “we’re Quaaludes from San Francisco & fuck all of you!”, 
which seemed to be partially grounded in audience-baiting 
performance art & partially due to agenuine contempt for everyone else 
inthe room. With thatin mind, it’s not at all surprising that the band’s low- 
budget, post-riot grrrl trash-punk takes more than a few cues from some 
of the usual antagonistic rebel girls that you’ve probably already 
conjured in your mind, although there’s enough grungy leanings on this 
five-song single that probably putthem closer to early Babes in Toyland 
& Hole than Bikini Kill. There’s some requisite Kathleen Hanna- 
indebted snarling/bratty vocal put-downs on “Nothing New” & “Drool”, 
but the real centerpiece here is probably the blistering rager “I’m For 
Them”, centered around a breathless rant about walking in downtown 
San Francisco & having to deal with the “fucking assholes” in the 
Financial District, which for contemporary Californian punk bands is 
probably the equivalent of ‘80s anti-Reagan hardcore anthems. 
They’re Quaaludes from San Francisco & they fucking hate you. 
(quaaludes.bandcamp.com) - Erika 


RADAR EYES - “Positive Feedback/Morning Glory” 45 
In their brief time on the planet I’ve come to figure that Chicago’s Radar 


Eyes are more than capable of dropping the occasional kaleidoscope 
bombshell, and that pound for pound, they have ample ability to be one 
of my country’s leading exponents of a distinctly 21st-century strain of 
rubber-room indie psych. “Positive Feedback” is this record’s lysergic 
testament; just as “Miracle” was on their debut album. Relentlessly 
balancing the restrained with the unhinged, the song is a desperate 
hair-puller that raises both your inner temperature and that of the 
claustrophobic room you're listening to it in. Trouble is, Radar Eyes 
never seem to replicate their stellar efforts in quantity, and even this 
45’s lone other track feels like some afterthought filler. Digital denizens 
willtherefore be thankful for the 99-cent price point and the concomitant 
unbundling of Side A from Side B; traditionalists, I’m afraid, will just have 
to suck it up. (HoZac; hozacrecords.com) - Jay 


REMA-REMA - “International Scale/Short Stories” 45 

Fully stunning archival release from a 1978-79 London band who were 
making a thudding, minimalist “postpunk” before UK punk had even 
petered out on its original course. This gargantuan 45 came out this 
year w/ a fanzine called Defiant Pose, and it’s really one of the great 
finds of the here and now. “International Scale” is supposedly a demo, 
but it sounds as meaty, menacing and aggressive as anything on the 
band’s sole 12” that came out as 4AD’s first release in 1980 (and which 
included the outstanding eponymous “Rema-Rema’, later covered by 
Big Black). It’s an even better, more head-shearing song, I’d reckon, 
and it’s going on Side 1 of all my postpunk mix tapes from this point 
forward. “Short Stories” is also first-rate cut-n-chop, angular punk, just 
paced at a slower tempo and with an even murkier mix. Did you know 
Marco, the guitarist from this band, left to start Adam and the Ants? 
Can’t fault him for wanting to put crisps and biscuits on the table, but 
man, | feel like we all might’ve been left high and dry on what wouldlikely 
have been a mindblowing Rema-Rema album. (inflammable 
Material; inflammablematerial.bigcartel.com) - Jay 


MIKE REP AND THE QUOTAS - “Mama Was a Schitzo, Daddy Was 
a Vegetable Man/Rocket Music On” 45 

Here’s anew reissue of what was effectively a deep dig into Mike Rep’s 
1975 tapes back in 2001 on the Swedish Old Age/Sverige Age tribute 
label, and which was at the time the great lost Rep single, one which 
utterly blew the doors off my record room when | first played it. Among 
a fictional proto-punk cognoscenti, into which | enthusiastically place 
myself, Rep and his band were the standard-bearers for raw, wildly 
inventive Midwestern garage freakout rock along with the Electric Eels, 
Pere Ubu, Debris and Simply Saucer. Mike Rep and the Quotas maybe 
haven’t quite achieved the same level of belated notoriety as the 
aforementioned, and I’m not truly sure why that is. This 45 is an over- 
the-top lo-fi guitar monster, with cackling demon vocals, sparse 
construction and feedback galore. | will maintain even to the point of 
barroom fisticuffs that it’s an even better record than his official 1977 
release “Rocket to Nowhere”. You'll totally see what | mean when you 
order it from (HoZac; hozacrecords.com) - Jay 


ROACHCLIP - “Calmer In This Town” 45 

The now-defunct Roachclip were a central casting “sub-underground” 
band in their limited time on the planet. Operating out of the emptiness 
of Detroit on their house All Gone label, they managed to squirt out two 
singles and a phenomenal LP, “Discovery Park”, which were as 
tension-filled and compromised in fidelity as any of the great links in an 
imaginary chain stretching from the Desperate Bicycles to the Pin 
Group to Roachclip themselves. “Master’s Den” in particular is adense, 
obfuscatory slather of squawking keyboards, strange tempo changes 
and mumbled vocals — designed not so much for one’s enjoyment as 
it is a litmus test for darker moments. If you can take it, you’re on the 
team. The flip digs a wormhole through something approximating 
‘jangly pop music”, sorta like Eat Skull did w/ The Clean and other 
related NZ sounds to stellar effect a few years ago. In fact, Roachclip 
were set to be interviewed in this very issue until they up and broke apart 
the band. Both I, and music itself, shall miss them. (Quemada 
Records; quemadarecords. blogspot.com) - Jay 


SAUNA YOUTH - “False Jesli Pt. I/Oh Joel” 45 

This might've come out well over a year ago, in early 2013, yet it was 
of the utmost importance to ensure that every single Dynamite 
Hemorrhage reader on the planet had an opportunity to be persuaded 
of its merits - so here we are. You might’ve heard the UK’s Sauna Youth 
in their normal incarnation as a clean-sounding “loud prog rock” band 
with almost zero discernable qualities outside of shouting and volume, 
and dismissed them out of hand as | did. So then there’s this masterful 
“goof” of a 45 with the band masquerading as a C86 pop band, with 
female vocals from the band’s Jen Calleja, thereby creating one of the 
decade’s finest singles in the process. I’m quite serious — their Pissed 
Jeans cover (!) is inside-outed into a lovely, expansive chugger that 
burnishes all rough edges down to a sweet & still raw core. The original 
on the flip, “Oh Joel”, is everything a Tallulah Gosh fan’d dream of and 
then some, absolutely drenched in harmony and light while still 
remaining full-stop punk rock on wheels. One of 2015’s biggest 
highlights’ll be if the ‘Youth get the message that this is what the kids 
wanna hear on their upcoming LP — not that other tomfoolery. (Static 
Shock; staticshockrecords.bandcamp.com) - Jay 


SCRABBLED - “Welcome To Pig City” cassette/download 

Scrabbled’s hometown of Brisbane, Australia is hoisted here not so 
much as a source of civic pride but more as an engulfing lifeforce to be 
endured. | don’t know — | have never been there — but these folks sure 
have, for a long time. Vocalist Bek Moore’s been making music with 
Clag and others for 20+ years now, well under the radar likely even in 
her own town. Scrabbled’s a “collective”, and they sure sound like it. 
There are eight core members and a larger number of “guests”, and 
together they play wonderfully meandering, hissing feedback rock, 
often in the wobbly manner of their geographic forebears The Garbage 
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and The Flowers. Their tape’s much more of a sustained slow burn than 
a true gut punch, and is instantly a winner from note #1 of the anthemic 
“Brisbane Town’. It’s got a wacko hippie-pop core on a few of the more 
joyful tracks, like “Jeebus Cried”. “New Pig City” even features the most 
uncoordinated handclaps this side of the Langley Schools Music 
Project. One doesn’t have to strain to imagine campfires, beaches, 
bags of dope, loads of amps and a collective “fuck it” sensibility when 
in the presence of their music. Top-drawer stuff, and hopefully a 
preview of the album to come. 

(Virtual Cool; virtualcool.bandcamp.com) - Jay 


SHOES THIS HIGH - self-titled 7”EP 

Originally released in 1981, the four tracks on this EP were, until 
recently, the only official recorded documentation of the terribly short- 
lived Auckland-via-Wellington kiwi post-punk agitators Shoes This 
High (Siltbreeze has also released an LP of a 1980 live set in 
conjunction with the reissue of this single, so please blow them a kiss 
forthat). Brent Haywood’s venomous vocal paroxysms spit out over the 
repetitive, bass-heavy angular drone of “The Nose One” or “Foot’s 
Dream” & the prickly barbed wire guitar lines in “A Mess” have far more 
in common with what the Fall were doing concurrently circa Grotesque 
(After the Gramme) or thereabouts than what the Kilgour brothers were 
up to around the same time in the Clean, for instance - Shoes This High 
were literally operating on a differentisland from the carefree, sprightly 
New Zealand pop scene that coalesced around the Dunedin-centric 
early-to-mid ‘80s Flying Nun roster. Then there’s also the skronky, 
minimalist clanging of “Not Weighing”, which either sounds like a 
Captain Beefheart cover as played by some long-forgotten band that 
only John Peel would have known about, or a song that they happened 
to beat Thinking Fellers Union Local 282 to recording by almost a 


decade - take your pick. I’m not kidding about blowing those kisses 
to Siltbreeze for making it so that this band’s slim recorded output 
could see the light of day again; it’s really that good. (Siltbreeze; 
siltbreezerecords.com) - Erika 


SILVER SHADOWS - “Silver Shadows” cassette 

Early ‘90s 4AD-style dream-pop heavily filtered through the 
kaleidoscope of early ‘80s female-fronted post-punk, suggesting 
what might have happened if a satellite Hacienda had ever opened 
up in the Bay Area. Some of the most on-point musical advice | ever 
received was when someone told me “if you run your bass through 
a chorus pedal, it’ll make everything you play sound like Siouxsie & 
the Banshees”, which is a little hint that Silver Shadows definitely 
seem to be in on as well. “Night Drive” & “M.P” play up some serious 
deathrock atmospherics via washes of moody synth & liberal use of 
that chorus effect, while the slashing, sinister guitar that kicks off 
standout track “Say Anything” gives way to a gauzy, Pale Saints- 
inspired melodic haze with ethereal Lush-worthy vocal harmonies 
delicately layered on top, like the ice on not quite thoroughly frozen 
pond in late autumn - when it cracks, you’re getting plunged into 
some pretty frigid depths. Their recent stint touring the West Coast 
with Lillian Maring’s more experimentally/Eno-inclined post-Grass 
Widow solo project Ruby Pins was a match made in some dark, goth- 
pop version of heaven, as they both seem to be working from a 
similar thread of bewitching angularity. If you haven't been paying 
attention, San Francisco is totally shaping up to be the undisputed 
epicenter of the new wave of lady-dominated American post-punk 
sounds these days & hopefully Silver Shadows won’t be done in by 
those sky-high Bay Area rents anytime soon. 
(silvershadows1.bandcamp.com) - Erika 


SLEAFORD MODS - “Austerity Dogs” LP; “Chubbed Up — The 
Singles Collection” LP; “Divide and Exit” LP/CD 

For about a week this Cockney aggro street rap was all | wanted to 
listen to, and when the jig was up, it was pretty much up. But what a 
fun week that was. Sleaford Mods are akin to the bum-rush of 
adrenalized excitement received from, say, your first listen to 


SNEAKS photo courtesy Eva Moolchan 


“Straight Outta Compton” or early Wu-Tang Clan — two other spit- 
spray, slightly dangerous-sounding “rap records” that are a blast to 
listen to during short, impressionable periods in one’s life. There’s no 
real differentiation between the records, so | won’t try and force one. 
Each includes exceptionally foul-mouthed rants about anything and 
everything, all in impenetrable “British”, which adds exponentially to 
the appeal, particularly if you can latch onto some vague cultural 
reference that’s likely being verbally pistol-whipped. 


The music from this two-person unit is simple basslines — real 
basslines, not sampled, along with programmed drumbeats — and it 
sits much closer to independent punk than it does to rap of any era. 
Asong’s menace lays in narrator Jason Williamson’s ability to evoke 
adistinctly English malaise that you might have thought disappeared 
with “Cool Brittania” in the 90s, all delivered with the subtlety of an 
angry and bitter wank. Each of these is available to play on Spotify 
right now, so how’s about we each go over there and stream them 
seven or eight times each & make these guys a handful of quid for 
a couple of late-night chip butties. It really sounds like they might 
need a lifeline. (sleafordmods.bandcamp.com) - Jay 


SLOWCOACHES/FEATURE - “Tourists” digital EP 

Who'd have surmised in 1994 that the mighty, derivative hand of 
Elastica would be lording so heavily over British bands twenty years 
later? While it only seems that every creatively-inclined young 
woman in Great Britain has formed a cool band in the last several 
years, not all of them are as good at serrating the edges off of 
propulsive, jittery postpunk noise as Slowcoaches are — and not all 
of them can do justice to a Wire song (“Ex-Lion Tamer’) as deftly as 
they can, either. They only halfway sound like Elastica. Feature, the 
Elastica clone who provide the other three songs on this split EP (and 
who share a member with Sauna Youth), also tackle their own Wire 
song with some aplomb, along with two other originals that aren't 
one-half bad either. Did “Pink Flag” enter the public domain twenty 
years early or what? I’m certain there’s not a song left to cover from 
that thing. Nothing here’ll muss up your hair too badly butit’s all worth 
a try. (https:/Aouristsep.bandcamp.com/releases) - Jay 


SLUM OF LEGS - “Begin To Dissolve/Razorblade The Tape” 45 

Expectations were pretty high after this UK-based “charity shop 
grrrigang” sextet delivered a 3-song tape last year of brittle, shambling, 
krautrock-inspired wiry pop. Now that they’ve ironed out many of the 
rough edges that made their theme song and “Benetint and 
Malevolence” so special, and added barking keyboard and violin 
overlays, I’m a little less enraptured. The A-side is a good bit of 
meandering aggression with a mid-period Fall locus, yet the flip falls on 
its considerable face by blunting virtually all traces of the bedroom 
underground in favor of indie festival sheep-rock. There’s more to 
come, hopefully much more in keeping w/ that demo tape. (Tuff Enuff; 
riotsnotdiets.bandcamp.com) — Jay 


SNEAKS - “Sneaks” cassette/download 

Some truly buoyant minimalist funk “zing zong” from a Washington, DC 
unit who may actually be one woman named Eva and her tape machine. 
Sneaks’ wiry & sparse 7-song download is well-informed by Bush 
Tetras and other slices of the early 80s bass/slap underground, up to 
and including a fantastic free-association track called “New Taste” that 
wittingly or unwittingly borrows its non-sequiter approach from the 
Tetras’ “Snakes Crawl”. There’s a knowing sense of humor here that 
takes this well beyond the tribute & into something that sounds 
effortlessly tossed off in one bored and particularly inspired afternoon. 
Each track dissolves in less than 90 seconds, often less, andittakes ten 
mere minutes to complete the whole circuit without a second of wasted 
time - at which point any right-thinking rump-shaker will be inclined to 
fire up some Sneaks again. One of 2014’s reasons to believe. 
(sneaks.bandcamp.com) - Jay 


SONIC CHICKEN 4 - “Sonic Chicken 4” LP 

The story with this one is one you don’t really hear any longer, what with 
the ease of self-released tapes, easily-created Bandcamp pages and 
the like - but apparently this berserk French garage band followed up 
that In The Red album that some of us dug back in 2007 with another 
LP’s worth of material in 2009. Trouble was, their new label kind of 


forgot to put it out (or something), the band broke up, Sonic Chicken 4 
vanished from adult consciousness, and here we are. It sat on the shelf, 
as it were. A big five years later and we’re presented with this 
wonderfully crude, overloaded party of a punk rock record, easily the 
best thing Sonic Chicken 4 ever did, long after they did it. Virtually every 
song is stuffed with whoops, yells, girls, guys, hooks, walls of fuzz and 
chiming guitars like the band just set up their gear and a barrel of beer 
on your lawn for the biggest neighborhood blowout of all time. It’s not 
like everything’s manic and wild at every moment - there’s, like, the 
creole one, the acoustic one, and the one with the triangle — but I’d put 
this up there with the Brentwoods and Supercharger records for sheer 
doofus abandon. (Dusty Medical; dustymedical.com) - Jay 


SOUTHERN COMFORT - “Suzanne/Me and My Baby” 45 
Southern Comfort are the Sydney, Australia-based progeny of Angie 
Bermuda of the bands Straight Arrows, her own “Angie” and Ruined 
Fortune. Their fantastic second 45’s been a big, big hit in my house for 
weeks now. Awash in swirling baths of guitar and lovely dual vocals that 
float over two exceptionally well-constructed pop-psych numbers, it’s 
almost like they’re planting a tempting stake in the ground for paisley 
underground, round three. It’s better than The Tourists’ single and 
almost nearly as good as Salvation Army’s — how about that? (HoZac; 
hozacrecords.com) - Jay 


THE SPIES - “The Battle of Bosworth Terrace” LP 

The Spies weren’t just an undeserved footnote in New Zealand’s 
immediate intra- and post-punk period, they weren't there, period — 
except in the craniums of those who remembered. Their 1978-79 home 
recordings, collected here, were from “sprawling and uncoordinated” 
sessions that were put down on equipment that they actually stole from 
a local Wellington music shop, a crime for which at least several 
members of the band were arrested. These tapes were stored by 
Alastair Galbraith — a friend of the band —in a box under his house for 
over 20 years. It’s all in the liners. Now they’ve been assembled into an 
excellent archival find by Siltbreeze, who’ve been dedicating 
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themselves to painting in every last corner of abstract & lost New 
Zealand musical ephemera of the era. This is among the best of their 
finds. 


The Spies were positioned at the nexus of art, poetry and musical 
experimentation. “The Battle of Bosworth Terrace” is a collection of 
organ-drone songs, abrupt piss takes, shattered fragments and some 
free-form wandering that occasionally takes off into regal beauty or 
harsh noise. It is not a punk rock record. Connections to some of the 
things Bill Direen was doing (or about to do) and what the band’s 
George Henderson later did in The Puddle are clear. There is some 
clarinet squawking at times, and even a total destruction the surf music 
idiom on “Surfin’!”. The fully-formed tracks — | count about 4 of them — 
are absolutely wonderful. Two are sung by Susan Ellis, later of the And 
Band, another footnote whom you can expect to be visited by the 
Siltbreeze restoration caravan shortly. The Spies’ stuff is rough, mostly 
unfinished and of dubious fidelity, very much in keeping with what 
makes some of these archival digs — particularly from the fertile soils of 
New Zealand - so jarringly great, a true surprise visitation across an 
ocean and a generation or two. (Siltbreeze; siltbreezerecords.com) 
- Jay 


THE SPITS -— “Kill The Kool” CD 

Saw these guys recently for the first time in ten years and it was a blast 
& ahalf. Dumb as the day is long and very self-consciously so, The Spits 
have their cretin rock shtick down cold. It revolves around sub- 
Ramones riffs, sure — more than enough bands do that — yet they’ve 
always mastered this weirdo trick of running their nasal, uber-stupid 
vocals through creepy phasers and adding a bleary keyboard backdrop 
to everything they do. It’s this semi-jarring mutant punk that’s wildly 
energetic and “hella” funny to boot, even when no one’s singing. This 
one’s acollection of 45s, outtakes and whatnot, butitlessens the speed 
and the gonzo not one iota. It’s got its duds, but also some crazed 
goofus groin thunder the likes of “Autobahn” and “Get Our Kicks” that'll 
put you on a pogo stick from here to Pluto. (In The Red; 
intheredrecords.com) — Jay 


THE SPIES, 19'79 photo courtesy Ian Henderson 


SYNTHETIC ID — “Escapement” 7”EP 

Neurosis and panic rule the day where Synthetic ID live, and sharp, 
fragmented riffage frequently bursts out of corners in what’s some 
pretty biting postpunk screech. Guitars are like a wound-up, rubber- 
band version of the watery murk employed by Die Kreuzen in their “late 
period”, but tempos here are herked, jerked and unpredictable from 
moment to moment. I’d liken it as well to Metal Urbain, The Gordons or 
some of the Euro robot-punks of 80s yore, updated with even more 
flaming, distorted riff wreckage for today’s sick youth. If you’re left 
feeling totally alienated and worried about the planet disappearing into 
ahowling void, well, I’m figuring that’s probably the point. (Crime on the 
Moon: crimeonthemoon.tumbIr.com) — Jay 


TERRY MALTS - “Insides” 7”EP 

Seems like it was only in the last issue of Dynamite Hemorrhage that 
| wondered how much longer Terry Malts could continue to use the 
Buzzcocks as their primary musical compass before they had run out 
of songs from Singles Going Steady to use as a jumping off point & 
moved on to, like, Magazine. Now we have this four song EP as a 
stopgap before their upcoming full-length & wouldn’t you know it, 
there’s really only one track in the bunch that puts them squarely in the 
Devoto & Shelley file (“Let You In”). Yeah, “Grumpiest Old Men” gives 
a wink & nod or two to the Ramones, but at least this time around, it’s 
the Ramones in their “hanging out with Phil Spector” phase, which is a 
notable distinction in the Terry Malts universe. And while they've also 
always had echoes of the requisite Flying Nun/C86 fixations shared by 
pretty much every band on the Slumberland roster, those sections of 
their record collections seem to be given much more air time here, 
including a particularly ace cover of the Chills’ 1984 gem “The Hidden 
Bay”. The latter alone would probably be enough for me to recommend 
the whole single, but luckily the other three songs aren’t too shabby, 
either. (Slumberland; slumberlandrecords.com) - Erika 


TRICK MAMMOTH - “Floristry” LP/CD 
Say “Dunedin” to a certain type of musical navel-gazer and you can set 
off a stream of fussy worship that'll make you wish you’d said “Port 


TEMPORARY isa compilation LP of 13 
songs from our favourite 13 young Dunedin, 
New Zealand bands, all on one LP, all loosely 
exhibiting ‘pop underground’ tendencies. 
Comes with a 24 page colour magazine! 
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Released in North America by Ba Da Bing! Records 
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“this is simply a truly great record, more than a mere 
sampler. 9/10” Norman Records (UK) 


“the album boasts no scent of filler, each track its own 
tightly contained mini-masterpiece. This is, in short, one 
of those compilations, an ensnaring introduction 
and suitable surmise of a vibrant scene most likely 
unheard of by many of this hemisphere - a must-listen 
for any after musical expansion.” Get Into This (UK) 


. SELECTIONS FROM DUNEDIN’S POP UNDERGROUND 2011 - 2014 . 


“Among these 13 songs, you'll find lo-fi pop nuggets, choppy post-punk, mutants waltzes, psych-rock, gothy guitar 
freak-outs and op-shop techno, with every track strong enough to have earned its place... these are bands making 
startling alternative pop records” Sunday Star Times (NZ) 
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Chalmers” instead. It’s mostly deserved, thanks to a stream of 1980s 
Velvets-inspired underground pop bands from that New Zealand anda 
heavy juggernaut of unintentional marketing that doubled and tripled 
upon itself as years progressed. No less an authority than Wikipedia 
says the Dunedin sound is 


Similar in many ways to the traditional indie pop sound, the Dunedin 
Sound uses "jingly jangly" guitar-playing, minimal bass lines and loose 
drumming. 


You know what? Trick Mammoth, who put out one of my favorite 
records of the past two years (this one), is from Dunedin, and whether 
by osmosis or ingested idolatry, they meet Wikipedia’s extremely 
credible criteria, full fucking stop. Theirs is a real 21st century treatise 
on how great underground pop music can be in the hands of non- 
professionals who’ve nonetheless done their homework while adding 
some weird and wonderful signatures of their own. Like, I’d be lying if 
| said | didn’t hear a bunch of first-album Teenage Fanclub (most 
decidedly nota NZ band) in this record, especially when the fella sings, 
and same with some lovely C86-style heavy motoring in other parts 
(particularly when the lass sings) — yet nothing outside of the ever- 
present Velvety distortion/num & strum sounds anything but fresh, 
clean and beautifully new. Songs like “Delphine (With a Purpose)” and 
“Week End” are fog cutters and toe-tappers to melt the black hearts of 
our most vile of misanthropes. It’s holy code in how to write a great 
goddamn pop song, and they transmit it like they were collectively born 
with the great underground songbook embedded in their bosoms. 
There’s no telling how successful Trick Mammoth'll be at stringing 
together ten more winners as good as these songs next time around, 
but my money’s on ‘em to display their considerable craft over and over 
again so long as they continue to get on each other and stay past the 
normal band shelf life. (Fishrider Records; fishriderrecords.com) - 
Jay 


TRICK MAMMOTH - “Candy Darling/Doll” 45 

More pulse-quickening pop that carries up where their LP left off, albeit 
with a bit ofa glossier sheen that makes ita fraction less necessary than 
the aforementioned. “Candy Darling”, with male vocal, treads lighter in 
the loafers than anything on the album, while “Doll” redeems the 45 with 
upper-register vocals from Millie Lovelock, some severely amped lead 
guitar lines and roundhouse hooks that | understand are responsible for 
many a cauliflower ear across New Zealand’s south island. It’s one of 
those limited-edition 45s that’ll either be C/U Oor C/U 100in ten years’ 
time, and | suppose it just depends on how far over the prettiness line 
you’re willing to tiptoe. (Where It’s At Is Where You Are; 
wiaiwya.bandcamp.com) - Jay 


TUNABUNNY -— “Kingdom Technology” LP 

Previous Tunabunny albums have always been marked by occasional 
detours away from their Pylon-accented noise-pop blueprint & into 
more experimental sound collage territory, but on Kingdom 
Technology, they’ve fully given themselves over to those once-brief 
shortcuts toward non-linearity & the off-kilter sound glitches resulting 
from their choice to record this latest LP on an imperfect sound input 
device apparently liberated from a dumpster at the University of 
Georgia. They’ve also been eating some serious dub for breakfast & it 
shows, like during the six opening minutes of “Airless Spaces”, with its 
repetitive mutant disco bass/drums groove & submerged spectral 
vocals (from guitarists Brigette Adair Herron & Mary Jane Hassell), or 
“Save It Up”, with a decidedly warped & wobbly early-’80s ZE Records- 
style electronic pulse. | think their greatest successes come when they 
take their stabs at short & sweet fuzzed-out pop songs & there’s a few 
such gems scattered amongst the musique concréte manipulations 
here - namely “Coming For You”, with the sort of sharp hook & sublime 
harmonies that most power-pop bands would kill for & “Canaries in 
Mineshafts”, which is barely over a minute long & sounds kind of like a 
female-fronted Chairs Missing-era Wire wrapped around some 
gloriously messy Sonic Youth guitar noise. That being said, I’m still 
curious what they’ll dig out of the trash for their next album. (Happy 
Happy Birthday to Me - hhbtm.com) - Erika 


USELESS EATERS - “Desperate Living” 7”EP 
Remember that time last year when Seth Sutton, the ex-Nashville, now- 
San Francisco-based fella driving the Useless Eaters, put out a 
“change of direction” shimmering goth/new waveoid EP that nobody 
liked? It wasn’t quite a Bad Religion “Into The Unknown’-style exit/ 
reentry, but the damage had been done, and | figured the ‘Eaters were 
going to have to be dead to me from that point forward. It looks like that 
model is dead to Sefior Sutton as well — because the Useless Eaters 
circa 2011-2012 are back with a ripping 3-song garage punk single like 
no New Coke-style “harm to the brand” had ever been done. 
“Desperate Living” and its flips are full of the same stop-start motoring 
chug and that confrontationally snotty, effeminate teenage girl nyah 
nyah nyah thing I’ve dug from multiple of his past efforts. Now if he’d 
only bring back his awesome side Feral Beat for another raw gut-buster 
45, it would truly be a blessed Christmas miracle. (Slovenly Records; 
slovenly.bandcamp.com) - Jay 


V/A — “Cool Bands 2” cassette 

This recent obscurity gets filed with the aforementioned Coneheads 
tape for being so deeply underground that | can’t relay much in the way 
of data; all | know is that if you’re 17 years old, living in Northwest 
Indiana (South Bend? Mishawaka?) and love ripping hardcore and 
spazz-punk, you're likely serving time in one of these mighty bands. 
Hopefully it’s one of the spectacular ones, like C.C.T.V., who, on the 
basis on their two frantic bursts of retro-punk hustle “Mind Control” and 
“Le Jom”, are set to be everyone’s favorite band in 2015. Or the classy, 
aptly-monikered Shitkickers, who over two whole songs spread across 
70 big seconds give brutalist “hardcore” its good name back. Talk about 
upping the dose — jesus. Much of the rest takes cues from the mind 
insects and feedback that tormented & defined Void back in 1982 — 
when it’s good, like Ooze and Scabs — and from the “We Got Power” and 
“Party Animal” Mystic comps when flat-footed & generically bad (like 
Big Zit and Public Assault). In any case these kids are drinking 
something a little more potent than youngsters in your town, and I’d 
keep an eye cocked for anything stamped “NWI” for the foreseeable 
future. (no label, no website; check Suds Demin’s blog - 
sudsdenim.blogspot.com) - Jay 


V/A — “Dangerhouse, Complete Singles Collected, 1977-79” 2xCD 
I’m sure the last time you made out your list of the all-time great record 
labels, you had Dangerhouse on there. They were sitting at the top of 
mine. To this day | think the most life-changing record for me was the 
singles bootleg “Me Want Breakfast” that | bought in 1986, which 
cemented my adoration for Los Angeles punk rock, and which was 
furthermore my first exposure to The Bags, The Dils, the second 
Weirdos 45, The Eyes and Rhino 39 — to say nothing of the original 
“Adult Books” by X, instantly one of my favorite songs of all time. The 
legit Frontier collections of Dangerhouse stuff that came a few years 
later were amazing, and now — finally — someone’s gone and 
chronologically released every Dangerhouse single. It’s a fully 
complete discography, actually, minus “Yes LA” and the Black Randy 
album. Even Howard Werth, baby! 


Are there any surprises to be had? Sure! If you actually hadn’t heard 
The Randoms’ “A-B-C-D” before, as | hadn’t, you'll be shocked at how 
utterly Jameitis, and whatthin glammy gruel itis compared to the scene- 
defining “Let’s Get Rid of New York”, which graced its flipside. Or how 
phenomenally manic Werth’s “Obsolete” B-side “Mango Man” is — a 
caterwauling speed-blitz that oozes coke, girls and Hollywood 
Boulevard all over the ninety wacko seconds it’s around. Who says 
Werth didn’t really fit in w/ the Dangerhouse crew? It says here that it’s 
better than 3 outta 4 songs on the Deadbeats single, and most of Black 
Randy’s stuff besides. Of course, getting to hear The Bags’ “Survive”, 
The Weirdos’ “Solitary Confinement” and The Dils’ “Class War” in 
massive full-stereo sound is the epiphany that never stops giving — and 
they were recorded beautifully to begin with. Throw in a ton of liner 
notes, photos, interviews & full-color sleeve reproductions, and this 
thing’s a reissue I’d treasure even if I’d already been vamping at the 
Masque & getting sloshed at the Gold Cup back in ’78. (Munster; 
munster-records.com) — Jay 


V/A — “Neu Ist Zeit - Augsburg 1979-1984” LP 

In virtually every town of relatively sustainable size in the Western world 
circa 1979-1984, there sprouted an underground and/or punk rock 
scene, or at very the least, a handful of bands of relative nonconformist 
temperament. Said bands were often inspired by harsh sounds coming 
from cities of even greater size. One such town happened to be 
Augsburg, Germany, a university town not far from Munich whose 
inhabitants number about 280,000 now, and this record’s both the 
document of what happened in the sub-underground there and proof 
that Augsburg was an upper-percentile outlier in terms of its raw & 
experimental vitality. This & those 39 Clocks reissues that turned many 
ahead the past couple of years are helping to bring posthumous scene 
cred to a country — Deutschland — often wholly overlooked in backward- 
looking punk/postpunk storytelling. 


It starts off with a big DIY bang, with two clanging bellringers from 
Stalinorgel right out of the Desperate Bicycles obscuro school of 
learning-to-play clatter rock. These, indeed, are the LP’s high-water 
marks for this particular fan of raw ineptitude, but of course I’d say that. 
There’s not much drop-off in quality from there, however — just 
significant variance in tone and approach. Pervers, for instance, were 
experimental tension merchants with a real exactitude in knowing how 
and where to twist the musical knife, while Der Zustand had a real 
knack for second/third-album Pere Ubu-isms and are just as weirdly 
wonderful. Most of Side 2 is difficult-listening analog electronic stuff 
from the 80s and really not my thing; that said, it very much might be 
yours. All told, it’s a far cry better than 95% of all regional punk comps, 
and one that pains me only felt served to press up a mere 200 copies. 
Best make sure one of them lands into your limited edition-lovin’ hands. 
(Randstock; topatsch-at-yahoo.de) - Jay 


V/A - “Temporary: Selections From Dunedin’s Pop Underground 
2011-2014” LP 

“Temporary” is full-throated attempt to break free from the shackles 
imposed by reputation and Dunedin’s musical legacy, and—who knows 
- possibly create a new Tuatara for our times. (Who imposed these 
rhetorical shackles? Probably Americans). It brings together 13 of 
Dunedin, New Zealand’s brightest musical lights, most often on the 
weirdo underground side of the pop spectrum, with a few nods to 
maxed-amp punk or noise. This is who you’d be seeing every week 
were you on the scene in Dunedin the last few years — the wry and loopy 
Opposite Sex; the shimmering and dark pop of Mavis Gary; and the 
always outstanding Trick Mammoth (see previous reviews). As in your 
scene (or as in any scene comp), there are crankers and wankers. I’m 
partial to the aforementioned; the ballistic fuck-off sputter of “Mr. 
Biscuits”, and Scattered Brains of the Lovely Union, who play sunshine 
psych pop like a Haight Ashbury mash-up of Jefferson Airplane and It’s 
a Beautiful Day. Certain editions even come with a lovely fanzine that 
you'll probably want to have laying around the house, and up on eBay 
when the 2014 Dunedin collector scum-wave really gets rolling in 
twenty years’ time. (Fishrider Records; fishriderrecords.com)- Jay 


VEXX — “Self-titled” 12” EP 

Pissed-off co-ed punk ruckus from Olympia that hits on all of the best 
West Coast ‘77-’83 reference points - vocalist Maryjane’s desperate 
sneer exists somewhere between Penelope Houston of the Avengers 
& Mish Bondage of Sado Nation, with some serious Greg Sage/Wipers 
guitar heroics thrown in for good measure (check out the total shredding 
that kicks off the furious thrasher “Roky, Take Me Home”). For all of the 
two-minute-or-less spurts of classically breakneck hardcore rage like 
“Don’t Talk About It” & “Stress”, they also throw in a few curveballs in 
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the form of some ominous slowburners like “Ocean Shores” or “Strength” 
that draw more from bluesy grit of X than the rest of the bands from the 
Decline of Western Civilization (whose collective influence definitely 
looms larger elsewhere across these eight tracks). Especially now that 
their Olympia comrades Hysterics have officially called it a day, Vexx 
might be making some of the smartest & most challenging raw punk noise 
in the Pacific Northwest right now, so take note. 

(M’lady’s; mladysrecords.com) - Erika 


VELO - “Tight Time” 7”EP 

This 4-song EP was telegraphed directly from Paris to those of us with an 
unabashed amourfor simple, minimal DIY chug in the manner of the great 
minimalist DIY chuggers of the late 70s. The Desperate Bicycles come to 
mind, of course, and not merely because the band’s chosen their name in 
the same cycletic spirit and display bike wheels on the cover (as well an 
inexplicable banana). Velo’s debut single is linguistically English, and 
cops no small manner of chops from UK minor-key shambling punkers, 
and hey - that’s more than all right by me. Of course, given that it’s also 
more than all right by so many other right-thinkers, this thing sold out in 
about twelve minutes once word traveled the length of the minimalist DIY 
dork circuit. Velo’s promising some new material before 2014 wanes, but 
they’d better hurry. (Close-Up; closeup.bandcamp.com) - Jay 


WATERY LOVE - “Decorative Feeding” LP/CD 

Did these guys miss their chance to feed at the early 90s pigfuck trough 
or what? 24 years earlier and Watery Love would be sharing red-carpet 
bills with the likes of The Unsane and Janitor Joe; garnering dewy-eyed, 
expletive-filled prose from the likes of “Peter Davis”; and maybe even 
spark a bidding war between Tom Hazelmeyer and Treehouse Records. 
| feel a little sorry for ‘em, because their warmed-over Drunks With Guns 
recitations don’t do a thing for this seen-it-all scribe, even when sped up 
into near-hardcore tempos and twisted into other obscene forms. Here’s 
a good representative lyric: “I’m a skull/I’m a skull/’m a motherfucking 
skull/You’re shit”. \t’s an inkblot for the entire album, and you'll know very 
quickly which side of the divide you stand on, literally from note one. 
There’s a loyal contingent of message board punks who think this thing is 
the cat’s pajamas, but! can’t help but shudder when picturing the drunken 
hordes of sweaty pig-men undulating at the front of the stage to what 
sounds to me like a very studied & calculated batch of retro mouth- 
foaming. (In The Red; intheredrecords.com) — Jay 


WET BLANKETS - “Dieter Caught My Bus/Television Suicide” 45 

Just flat-out ripping garage punk rock from a Geelong, Australia temp outfit 
made up of on-loan members from Ausmuteants and other major players 
on what I’m sure is a way-happening Geelong scene. This motors and 
explodes like some great lost Rip Off Records band, all sputtering guitar 
& fast-forward distorted chug, with none of the faux “nasty” attitude nor raw 
throat-munch vocals that all too often come with the territory, which might 
have something to do w/the singer being 15 years old. In the early 90s this 
sort of spastic garage spew was tumbling out of labels like In The Red, Pre- 


B.S., Bag of Hammers and Regal Select like water unto friggin’ wine; 
twenty years on, asingle with the oomph and quality of Wet Blankets’ 
45 is pretty goddamn special. (Goodbye Boozy; write them at 
goodbyeboozy @tin.it) - Jay 


WIMPS - “Party at the Wrong Time” 7” & Couches cassette 
First things first - everything that | love about this band can be 
summed up fairly accurately by the cover of their latest single, which 
features a skateboarding hot dog wearing sunglasses. Wimps’ take 
on hyperactive snot-pop with call & response boy/girl vocals 
provides some insight into what could have been if Fred & Cindy from 
the B-52’s had been partying out of bounds with Redd Kross when 
they were still going through puberty & as one might expect from that 
particular combination, they also have a tongue-firmly-in-cheek 
sense of humor that is a huge part of what makes their ramshackle 
buzzsaw pop so endearing. Look no further than “Dog Pills”, which 
is the bratty pogo anthem that had just been waiting to be written 
about how self-medicating with nicotine & weed is so passé when pet 
pharmaceuticals are readily available (best line: “I don’t wanna leave 
the house, | just wanna put them in my mouth!”), or the maniacally 
catchy “Distraction”, which is another in a long line of excellent 
Wimpy punk blasts dealing with the existential angst being an adult 
with a shitty day job and/or a mundane social life. 


The Couches cassette was for sale on Wimps’ recent summer tour, 
but you can also grab it digitally from their Bandcamp page. I’m 
particularly partial to “Snakes”, a sort of “Rock Lobster” on speed (or 
maybe dog pills) with guitarist Rachel Ratner & bassist Matt Nyce 
shouting “octopus!” & “snakes!” back & forth at each other over some 
nervous stop-start angular racket, but the real surprise here is the 
relatively droning & moody “Super Moon”, which clocks in at 3:21 & 
is therefore practically “Sister Ray” by Wimps standards. Well worth 
locking up your medicine cabinet & breaking out the tape deck. (Help 
Yourself;helpyourselfrecords.com) - Erika 


WOOLEN MEN - “Quick Trips” EP 

WOOLEN MEN/SPOOKIES - split 7” 

WOOLEN MEN/EYELIDS - split flexi 7” 

| like to think that each new Woolen Men release brings my fair city 
of Portland one step closer to fully atoning for the sin of bringing 
Everclear into the world & thankfully, they’ve been extremely prolific 
this year. The Quick Trips EP, in particular, might be the best 
distillation yet of the band’s Homestead Records-meets-Flying Nun 
split personality. Both of the songs on the A-side (‘Real FX” & “Emily”) 
pay tribute to the cheerfully ragged & loopy garage-pop of those early 
Clean records, while the B-side serves as their love letter of sorts to 
brainy 1980s American college rock, including the brilliant “Walking 
Out”, which is an absolutely spot-on recreation of the neurotic & 
deadpan pop brilliance of the Embarrassment & Big Dipper (there’s 
two particular influences that I’m personally eager to see the rest of 
the contemporary noise-pop underground start to embrace full 
scale). 


Then we have the split single with Spookies, recorded in their shared 
practice space & released by local Portland label Space Cassette. 
The two Spookies songs are pure power-pop bubblegum with a 
messy indie rock streak, like This Year’s Modelas interpreted by kids 
who cut their teeth on Guided By Voices’ drunkenly lo-fi take on the 
British Invasion. “Sleepaway Camp Ill” dreams of skinny ties & yellow 
pills, while “Put Me Out’ is a jangly, fuzzed-out rave-up not entirely 
dissimilar to Elephant 6-affiliated kaleidoscopic pop champions the 
Minders (as it happens, Spookies vocalist Mayhaw Hoons is their 
current bass wrangler). On the Woolen Men side, the Kiwi-flavored 
jangly pop gem “Love Song” sort of steals the show, but “After the 
Flood” has a melancholy early ‘90s indie guitar rock thing in the 
Seam/Versus vein going on thatis relevant to an entirely different set 
of my interests. 


Last but not least, there’s an elaborately packaged, limited edition 
flexi-disc single (now out of print on vinyl, but still available in digital 
format) that finds the Woolen Men teaming up with fellow Portland 


Trouser Press-enthusiasts Eyelids & it will probably come as a 
surprise to no one that! was sending off money for this record as soon 
as | caught mention of the fact that it included covers of both the 
Clean & the Fall. Two of the Eyelids were the backing band in Robert 
Pollard’s Boston Spaceships project & they apparently have Peter 
Buck producing their next EP, so any preconceptions that you might 
have about Eyelids sounding like a prototypical band of aging Pacific 
Northwest indie scenesters probably aren’ttoo far off the mark. Their 
straightforward take on “Anything Can Happen” is_ pretty 
unremarkable, with a few additional points deducted for throwing in 
some unnecessary guitar solos, which is an aging Pacific Northwest 
indie scenester cliche if there ever was one. If you’re going to get this 
single, get it for the Woolen Men, who stretch “Psycho Mafia” to 
almost six minutes & transform the original’s rapid fire post-punk 
temper tantrum into a moody motorik groove. As always, way better 
than Everclear. (Loglady; Space Cassette; Off Records; 
logladyrecords.com/spookies.bandcamp.com/ 
musicofeyelids.bandcamp.com) 


X___X- “X__Sticky Fingers__X” LP 

If you've followed anything John Morton’s done online since the 
internet gained traction in the 90s, you know the guy’s not out to win 
friends and teach the children. You’d nonetheless be forgiven any 
blanching you might have done when you saw the hideously 
pornographic cover art for this posthumous collection of 1978 
X____X material, or even the relatively more tame file folder that 
comes w/ the download: “lI-don’t-wanna-say-it-FUCK-YOU”. 
Confrontation in the name of art, art in the name of confrontation. It’s 
a consistent theme in the man’s 40 years of sonic meat-grinding, 
which started with The Electric Eels as far back as 1972. 


Teaming up with other Cleveland art/prank/rocknroll heavyweights 
(Andrew Klimeyk, Anton Fier and Jim Ellis) after that band’s 
dissolution, Morton’s X___X only managed to squirt out two 45s over 
the course of less than a year, but man, what swinging singles they 
were: “A/You’re Full of Shit” and “No Nonsense/Approaching the 
Minimal With Spray Guns”. Two monster records for every right- 
thinking knuckle-dragging artpunk’s collection, and certified “KBD 
classics” to boot. And yes, they’re both here — as are 14 other live 
tracks recorded in August 1978 on “Unattached Sexual Parts Night” 
at The Real World club in Cleveland (opening for The Pagans, no 
less). 


It’s rare that poorly-recorded live tapes will make my scumometer 
hum as loud as it did in days of yore, but this live bonus material is 
better than most and gives one a strong impression of a band at war 
with both its audience and with music itself. “No No” is a former 
Electric Eels number that is simply the title shouted at five-second 
intervals with musical accompaniment, and yeah, that is the 
audience starting to shout back at the band toward the end of the 
assault. “Dolly Boy” rips a trackline around punk rock itself, leading 
me to believe there was an element of “taking the piss” in X___X’s 
approach when it came to playing music in the punk rock form. And 
even our hero Dave E. (from the Eels) joins the boys on two tracks, 
which truly livens up Unattached Sexual Parts Night like a Friday 
night lampshade delivery to the Zeta Beta Tau house. Even if it 
means paying double digits for the whole package, you need this 
simply to get those two 45s in one place, so that’s what | recommend 
you do. (Ektro Records; ektrorecords.com) — Jay 


THE YAKKS - self-titled cassette/download 

The excellent Urbankill Tumblr introduced me to “Sonja is a Racist” 
by Melbourne, Australia’s Yakks earlier this year, and its 70 seconds 
of synth-driven military punk so wiped the floor with me that | mentally 
filed it with The Screamers’ doors-blowing Dangerhouse single — you 
know, the one that never got made. It’s that good, perhaps the best 
angry button-pushing electric punk I’ve heard in any era. If you need 
a second to go to http://comfort35.bandcamp.com/album/yakks to 
listen to it - it’s OK, I'll wait. | got into a little email correspondence w/ 
Brendan Eslick (who effective is The Yakks), who not very 
convincingly told me that “Sonja is a Racist’ is actually a really racist 
song. | wontgo into details but yeah.....it’s racism to the max.” Be that 
as it may, he was hard-pressed to follow it up with similar levels of 


attack strung across the rest of these 2008-2012 recordings, but it wasn’t 
for lack of trying. Simple riffs, blown out into full noise, with Brendan’s 
shouting or nasal intonations keeping steady pace — sometimes tipping 
over into the deathrock cavity, sometimes just straight-up assault. That 
“Sonja”, though — Jesus H Christ. 

(Comfort Cassettes; comfort35.bandcamp.com) - Jay 


YE NUNS - “Nun More Black” LP 

Seven women from London (some of whom have done time in Thee 
Headcoatees, the A-Lines, Phantom Pregnancies & Mambo Taxi) forma 
Monks tribute band & cover the legendary Black Monk Time album in its 
entirety, although they take some liberties with the track sequencing & turn 
“Monk Time” into “Nun Time”. They’ve apparently been playing these 
songs since 2006 (!), which brings me to my only real criticism of this 
project, so bear with me. High-concept tribute bands are something that 
mostly exist within very specific settings that allow you to engage with the 
music in a participatory manner; usually, this means getting really drunk 
& excitedly singing along to songs that you would have probably not have 
otherwise ever had an opportunity to see in a live context & chances are 
good that this is also occurring on Halloween (unless you live in a college 
town & really enjoy seeing touring Grateful Dead & Sublime cover bands 
when they come through every three months, in which case you’re 
probably reading the wrong magazine right now). I’m actually playing bass 
in an all-female Buzzcocks cover band this Halloween & while I’m sure it’s 
going to be atotal blast to see intoxicated people in costume lose it to “Ever 
Fallen in Love?”, | don’t entertain any notion that said cover band needs 
to be permanently documented in any manner beyond a shaky Youtube 
video or two. Ye Nuns have absolutely nailed their appropriations of 
everyone’s favorite 1960s American Gl garage-rock band (heavy fuzz 
guitar, trashy organ, even the electrified banjo, for fuck’s sake), but as 
much as | hate to say it, it’s really the sort of thing that mostly lends itself 
to the kick of, say, putting their wild-eyed feminine spin on “Boys Are Boys 
& Girls Are Choice” on a mixtape. It’s certainly a fun listen, but | also 
already own acopy of Black Monk Time, so I’m not sure how often I’d really 
need to hear straight-faced covers of the whole thing from beginning to 
end. If |saw them at a party in London, though? I’d be losing it to “Shut Up” 
with everyone else. (Tuff Enuff; riotsnotdiets.bandcamp.com) - Erika 


BOOKS. 
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OLIVER BULLOUGH - “The Last Man In Russia: The Struggle To 
Save a Dying Nation” 

Is Russia “shriveling from within” — a drunken, paranoid, ultra- 
nationalistic state unwound by decades of Soviet repression, 
repressive leadership and a general society-wide alcoholism? Oliver 
Bullough traveled the length and breadth of Russia’s girth to find out, but 
the target he zeroed in on to answer these suppositions was far more 
focused. Bullough became aware of an anti-Soviet “hip priest” named 
Rev. Dmitri Dudko, a man who energized many young intellectuals and 
dissidents in the 1970s by preaching about forbidden topics like 
Stalinist prison camps, as well as the enfeebling dependence the 
Russian nation has on strong, stiff, frequent drinks. Dudko, after being 
imprisoned and presumably broken in the 80s, then came out an 
entirely changed man, an empty vessel who spouted the Soviet line and 
was a late-life nationalist who blamed the west (and the Jews) for 
Russia’s many woes. Bullough masterfully traces this man’s history, 
and in so doing, the past, present and future of Russia itself. 


The pursuit of information about Dudko and his times keeps this one 
from being a long sermon on Russia’s dysfunction — which Gregory 
Feifer’s excellent book (reviewed later in this issue) could certainly be 
said to be. Dudko was a key figure in the whole hippie-ish “religious 
renewal” movement that was so big in the 70s, and which dug in its 
heels under Communism’s boot to have an outsized impact in Eastern 
Europe as well. To try and reconstruct the man’s life and impact he once 
had, Bullough has some rather comic adventures in Russian travel and 
Russian customer service, the latter of which has been an oxymoronic 
joke for close to 100 years now. Leads appear, vanish and then 
reappear -— and ultimately Dudko’s sad story is reconstructed with much 
effort. Bullough even helps to posthumously “acquit” Dudko on his 
1940s wartime “collaboration” charges, which sent him to a stay in the 
gulag for supposedly publishing poetry in German journals during the 
war. 
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What Bullough seems to be telling us is just how badly Communism 
broke the spirit of the Russian people. More than a puzzling (to 
Westerners) series of inborn quirks, the dysfunction of Russia took hold 
over the dreary years of the twentieth century, aided and abetted by a 
system that encouraged lying, self-denial and even self-obliteration. 
The book breaks from the Dudko narrative frequently to indulge in 
history, statistics and some speculation. The result is a compact but 
ultimately instructive primer on how Russia got to the perplexing place 
it’s in today — and how disastrously that sometimes played out for those 
individuals who resisted its creeping moral rot. 


KEITH CAMERON - “Mudhoney — The Sound and The Fury From 
Seattle” 

My personal temperament toward music, both live and recorded, was 
so hotly maniacal and all-consuming in the 1980s that naturally, my 
memories, connections and tendency toward nostalgia are rooted in 
the years 1981-89 more than anywhere else. Mudhoney were central 
to my sickness atthe highest pointin its bell curve. Having already been 
a Green River aficionado while they were around, when that first 
Mudhoney 45 came out, me and several of my pals were so blown away 
by their dramatic supercharging of the “long-haired punk” formula, with 
its new emphasis on distortion and wide-grooved volume, that we 
instantly hatched a plan to see the band 4 times in a row in late ’88 (as 
their “Superfuzz Bigmuff” EP was just coming out), from San Jose to 
Los Angeles to San Francisco and Huntington Beach. In between, | 
sheepishly asked Mudhoney’s tour manager Bob Whittaker if the band 
would play my college radio show on KCSB in Santa Barbara on their 
lone day off, promising beer, a good time and a place to stay. Offer 
accepted, it set up a nice acquaintanceship w/ each of the band 
members & a friendship w/ Whittaker that continues to this day, and 
prodded me - as if | needed prodding - to see several dozen Mudhoney 
shows throughout their 25+ years of existence. 
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Has my intense rabidity for the band’s music, forged at age 20, waned 
abit since 1988? Of course it has. | can look at Mudhoney critically and 
place them very much as a vital and still-awesome cog in their scene, 
which extended well outside of Seattle and encompassed other late 80s 
champs like Pussy Galore, Laughing Hyenas, Lazy Cowgirls, Sonic 
Youth, Dwarves, feedtime, Scratch Acid and so on. Their records 
rocked, their live show was better, and there really isn’t a single record 
they’ve put out since those early years where | haven't really gravitated 
to 2 or 3 intense and raw tunes, especially in the 2000s starting with 
“Since We've Become Translucent”. So my approach to reading Keith 
Cameron’s well-composed biography was to marinate deeply in the 
nostalgia more than anything else, and yet when | exited the book, it 
was with a deeper appreciation for the individuals in the band, and the 
choices they made, than I’d even had before. 


More to so than even their songs or stage presence, it’s Mudhoney’s 
complete and utter disregard for the trappings of fame and the sick 
machinations of the music industry that was so compelling. These are 
5 people (counting later-period bassist Guy Maddison) who’ve always 
been eminently approachable, friendly and just as wildly excited about 
obscure 45s and bands as you are/I am. Cameron does a terrific job 
capturing and coming back to that, as he relays tales (all with the full 
participation of and many interviews with the band members) of early 
obscurity, the pendulum-shift bedlam of the 1988/89/90 explosion of 
the “Seattle scene”, drug use, sobriety, major label weirdness, Sub Pop 
financial shenanigans and some extreme record collecting as well. 


If you read Mark Yarm’s book about “grunge” (“Everybody Loves Our 
Town”) you’ve already seen chunks of this, but this one’s fully centered 
on the only arguably great band to come from all of that nonsense. It’s 
rare to find a group of musicians in any genre who’ve stuck together as 
long as they have with their reputations as individuals and musicians 
fully intact — and it almost never happens in rocknroll, certainly not on 
the shoestring independent level that Mudhoney’s pretty much 
operated on for more than three-quarters of their career. More so than 
even the indie documentary that was made about them recently (“I’m 
Now: The Story of Mudhoney”, which, yours truly has two brief speaking 
parts in), this book is the right sort of exploratory & explanatory angle 
to expound upon how these people as individuals engineered their lives 
to keep playing the music they wanted, and kept their collective and 
personal integrity very much intact. 


KIM COOPER - “The Kept Girl” 

| keep thinking that I’m going to tumble into the crime lit/noir lit void that 
has engulfed so much of my reading-minded friends and 
acquaintances’ time, but there always seems to be something else | 
wanna read. My pal Danny P’s been balancing acres of the hardboiled 


30s-50s stuff w/ modern crime writers like Megan Abbot and the oft- 
celebrated Scandinavians quite well, and his diligence to the form kind 
of makes me jealous. These crime books can usually be torn through 
in three sittings, less if you’re childless, and the sense of 
accomplishment therewith is at least half the price of admission. The 
Los Angeles Review of Books crime novel editor, a longtime 
acquaintance, recently asked me to try my hand at submitting reviews 
there, assuming me to be a member of the hardboiled tribe. | had to 
decline on account of barely knowing my Willefords from my 
Thompsons (pretty much the only two genre writers I’ve read), but 
directed her to her cousin-in-law instead, who just happens to be the 
aforementioned Danny P, and who’s now ably writing there in my stead. 


What does this have to do with Kim Cooper’s excellent recent LA-based 
1920s noir? Well, | finally read one, didn’t 1? | know Kim as well — she 
was one of the first contributors to my early 90s fanzine Superdope; | 
contributed to her “Lost in the Grooves” book of forgotten rocknroll LPs; 
and we shared a few good cultural laffs in the 80s and 90s. Though 
we've only sort of kept tabs on each other over the years — she’s in LA 
and I’min San Francisco — | just knewshe’d spin a good yarn for her first 
work of fiction, and she very much did. 


“The Kept Girl” is like a code-era noir film screenplay turned adapted 
into fiction, with nary a vulgarity or any real violence to speak of. This 
is not to say it’s not unseemly at times; heinous crimes are committed, 
marriages are soiled, and foul-smelling death occurs. Having seen 
enough of the 30s talkies to know the drill — you can bet Cooper has as 
well — my mind visualized many of the book’s scenes playing out in 
glorious black and white. Cooper keeps away from cliché gumshoe/ 
wiseguy noir patter in her dialogue, opting instead for simplicity and 
something midway between realism and movieland. 


It centers around an apparently real 20s angel-worshipping cult called 
“The Great Eleven”, who bilk amealy-mouthed oilman out of great sums 
of money in pursuit of the great, preposterous mission. The oilman’s 
even richer uncle sends his right-hand company man — an unhappy 
alcoholic roustabout named “Raymond Chandler” — to help figure out 
where the cash went. Chandler brings his secretary and a good-hearted 
teetotaling cop named Tom along for the ride, and together they 
uncover a bunch of creepy weirdness and disappeared humans, all in 
the name of religion. Each of the erstwhile detectives has alternating 
chapters as they piece together bits of the puzzle, often while at 
loggerheads with each other. It’s brisk, it’s funny and it’s as bright and 
clever agenre read as I’ve come across in my limited research. I’m glad 
to see Kim turning her pen in this direction, and sincerely hope she’s got 
plenty more in her like this. 


DAVID DENBY - “American Sucker” 

| pulled this unread hardcover book from 2003, bought on remainder 
maybe ten years ago, out of my garage stash of unread books and read 
all 300+ pages on one coach-crammed domestic round-trip. Denby is 
to this day the film critic at the New Yorker, and his autobiographical 
account of his (and our) stock market mania during the late 90s/early 
00s dotcom boom ended up being far better than | anticipated. There’s 
probably a reason I’m so drawn to books about capitalism gone mad; 
I'll snap up books about Enron and Bernie Madoff and suckers and liars 
of all eras, maybe because | myself work in business, and constantly 
guard against falling in with the hucksters and the creeps. 


Denby, aman of “the arts”, came into his obsession with the market after 
his wife left him, right as internet-bubble stock prices were going 
through the roof. As a means to buy out his wife’s portion of their 
Manhattan residence during the divorce, he hatches a plan to make $1 
million on technology stocks during the year 2000, which, given the 
irrational exuberance of the day, really wasn’t as hare-brained as it 
sounds today. That’s around the time | started actively buying stocks as 
well, and though I’m exceptionally risk-averse and did nothing to truly 
harm the tiny, tiny amount of money | had, | bought into a lot of smoke 
& mirrors as well (“Dow 30,000”; “a new economy”, “Lucent 
Technologies” and so on). 


His account of his inner struggles as he times the market badly are quite 
recognizable, and he layers on much of the same universal soul- 
searching that anyone does when they try to make sense of the market. 
| don’t mean the market writ large; the timeless fundamentals of supply 
and demand, and of specialization and trade, are sound and in no need 
of any admonishment. | mean Wall Street. Denby’s book, and the 
others I’ve read on this topic during recent years, have me eminently 
distrustful and skeptical of much of the entire infrastructure of Wall 
Street: the analysts, the brokerage houses, the trading mechanisms, 
the ratings agencies, the consultants and so on. Denby does an 
admirable job trying to deconstruct greed — his own, and that of man in 
general. I’m not sure he truly hits upon its good and its reprehensible 
qualities in a way that sent lightbulbs popping above me, but | admire 
his effort in trying. 


He befriends and follows two characters recognizable from that gilded 
era: the Merrill Lynch analyst Henry Blodgett, who famously touted 
internet stocks during their rise up and even as they were crashing (and 
was later prosecuted for his role in maintaining “buy” ratings on stocks 
in order to bring more underwriting business from these same 
companies to Merrill), and Sam Waksal, the ImClone CEO with the 
promising cancer drug who was prosecuted for insider trading and 
other crimes, bringing his friend Martha Stewart down with him. Denby 
describes the captivating hold these charlatans had on him, and we’re 
lucky he chose to pursue strong access to these two important players 
in the Wall Street psychodrama long before their dastardly deeds were 
revealed. 


What makes it all such a ripping yarn is its universality. These feelings 
of envy and greed are part of the human condition, and they can be 
exacerbated by life events like divorce — or by aconstant party of wealth 
accumulation going on around you. The evenhanded writing qualities 
I’ve admired in Denby’s reviews of film are on display here, and while 
he’s hardest on himself, he also understands that even he is mere flesh 
and blood, and that it truly takes real mental and emotional work to 
transcend our many inborn weaknesses. 


GREGORY FEIFER - “Russians: The People Behind The Power” 
Russians: they’re just like us, or probably desperately want to be us, 
don’t they? Gregory Feifer’s wide-ranging and deeply felt exegesis of 
all things Russian posits that a combination of history, repression, 
endemic corruption and even sheer land mass have molded an 
otherness that refutes this question as soon as it’s asked. Russians, in 
the aggregate, most certainly wish to be Russians more than anything 
else, warts and all. It’s these systemic and historical warts that 
“Russians: The People Behind The Power” wishes to illuminate. How 
does a country renown for centuries of contribution to literature and the 
arts, and a purported “world power” to boot, come to be a gauche, 
hideously corrupt cesspot of alcoholism, poverty, cronyism, inefficiency 
and bad taste? And why does it seem that the populace — again, in the 
aggregate - continue to bow down in meek subservience before its 


dictatorial leaders and say, “yes sir, we’d like more of that, please”? 


A word of warning, though | don’t personally feel it to be a drawback in 
the least to this terrific book: some might deem this tome the “hatchet 
job” to end all hatchet jobs on Mother Russia. If you’re not a fan of 
Vladimir Putin, boy, has Greg Feifer got abook for you. | too | think Putin 
and the Soviet culture he grew from and has brought back with a 
vengeance is odious and foul. It may not be ahistorical, however. Over 
twelve chapters, Feifer weaves a series of journalistic narratives on 
aspects of Russia and Russian culture that’s truly more sad than angry. 
He himself comes from Russian stock, and his well-told stories of his 
Russian-born and —bred mother and her family form part of the 
backbone of stories of Siberian exile, alcohol-soaked parties, secret 
police, KGB informers and tentative steps toward the west during 
Soviet times. 


It’s that intense, all-encompassing 74-year Soviet experience, as well 
as previous heavy-handed repression under the tsar system, that Feifer 
(and virtually every other Russianologist) believes has stamped 
Russia’s culture for ill, and which he believes they'll have a long, hard 
slog to crawl out from. It’s no accident that Putin is generally supported 
by the huddled masses of Russia, who aren’t yearning to be free so 
much as taken care of. The spasms of the early 1990s, when 
“capitalism” meant appropriating or stealing as much state property as 
humanly possible within a limited window, terrified much of the 
populace. Moscow, to say nothing of the rural regions wholly dependent 
on all-encompassing state support for decades, retreated into the 
comfort of the stage-managed modern tsar Putin, who has bullied and 
broken virtually every obstacle that has stood in his way since he 
entered the stage in the late 1990s, and who now enjoyed virtual 
dictatorial power over nearly every aspect of Russian politics and 
society, with the fortune of well-timed oil wealth giving him cover to 
plunder the country. 


Feifer spares no vitriol in recounting the well-known incidents that have 
been reported in western media about Putin and his gang of oligarchs, 
as well as dozens that have barely registered outside of the country. 
He’s spent much of the last twenty years traveling to, living in and 
reporting from the country as a reporter for NPR and other publications. 
| like that he wears his venom on his sleeve, and it’s hard to find fault 
with his disgust with Russia’s squandered potential and the beaten- 
down people of the country. Naturally, he sympathizes with those 
who’ve attempted to shine democratic light into Russia’s dark corners, 
from Memorial, who are a brave voice attempting to document Stalinist 
abuses to a country that prefers to forget, to the more well-known 
political opposition figures such as Alexei Navalny, who tend to appear 
every couple of years before being imprisoned on trumped-up “bribery” 
or “forgery” charges before most of the West forgets about them. 


Beyond the criminality and the horrific work ethic left over from Soviet 
sloth, it’s the country’s endemic alcoholism — a lament that also formed 
a large part of Oliver Bullough’s recent (quite complementary) 
nonfiction elegy for the country “The Last Man in Russia” — that is 
perhaps more troubling. | learned here that there’s a political-industrial- 
alcohol complex in Russia that feeds greater and greater tax revenue 
from vodka sales into state coffers, and drinking, already part of amuch- 
revered macho culture in the country, is tacitly and often explicitly 
encouraged by the government. Alcoholism rates are the world’s worst 
(and are actually getting worse), and life expectancy is declining as a 
result. Feifer quotes the cynicism of many Russians he’s met and 
interviewed, who see alcohol as a much-needed escape from the 
tyranny of the state and the culture that surrounds it; there’s even an 
entire chapter about the country’s legendary cold, and how even that 
plays into the country’s many myths and sad realities, alcoholism 
included. 


An uplifting tale about Russia’s imminent partnership with the west it’s 
not — and it was written and published before the 2014 Ukraine crisis. 
The book is edgy, funny in parts, and utterly bitter and sad. It completely 
ruined my long desire to visit St. Petersburg, while redoubling my 
support for the few flickers of civil society left in Russia. More than this, 
though, it’s helped me to understand and appreciate that Russia is not 
apart of Europe; never has been andnever will be, and frankly —doesn’t 
want to be either. That'll be something to chew on in every wonky 
Russia news article | read from this point forward. 


DAVID GIFFELS — “The Hard Way On Purpose: Dispatches From The 
Rust Belt” 

Perhaps because I’ve spentall of my adult life in a city, San Francisco, that 
people are forever coming to, I’ve had a perverse fascination with those 
places in America that people /eave, and even with godforsaken places 
that only scattered handfuls of people try to make a go of in the first place 
(Dayton Duncan’s “Miles From Nowhere” being a great example). David 
Giffels illuminates his lifelong city of Akron, Ohio —a place I’ve personally 
never set foot in — in a superb set of essay-length reflections and 
explanations that gets to the root of both his city’s and his own psyche. The 
city’s, and that of the Rust Belt in general, is one of bootstrapped hard 
work, loss, and a collective sense of “almost”. We almost got the Browns 
to Super Bowl. We a/most had the best punk/new wave scene in the 
country in the late 70s (Akron — home of Devo, Tin Huey, the Rubber City 
Rebels and many others). We almostkept LeBron James from leaving his 
hometown of Akron and the state of Ohio — and so on. 


Through nearly two dozen pieces, Giffels uses various expository devices 
to try and definitively crack the Akron nut, always with humor and plenty 
of humility. Childhood memories, ambivalent meditations on “ruin porn”, 
historical treatises on the company buildings that made Akron “the rubber 
city”, and a highly skeptical look at Akron’s claim to have invented the 
hamburger are among the pleasures to be had. Giffels puts his personal 
stamp on virtually every piece; for instance, the hamburger piece also 
includes him eating nothing but hamburgers for a week straight. Giffels 
also threads in much discussion of Akron’s underground music scene in 
the 80s, which he himself participated in via an unnamed punk band 
(perhaps someone you or | have even heard of, though I’m too lazy to 
Google it right now), with an especially funny piece about his friend’s art 
gallery complex being invaded by “anarchy girls” and industrial-music 
freaks from Philadelphia for one night only. 


His own psyche and relation to the city that nurtured it is displayed in his 
endless fascination with Akron’s industrial past and his near-messianic 
desire to preserve and build upon that past — not in the historical 
documentation sense, though “The Hard Way On Purpose” does include 
a bit of that. His preservation instincts are actually quite literal — 
repurposing found bricks from demolished factories to build a pathway, for 
instance, or in buying the most ruined ornate old Tudor house in the 
neighborhood, for a song, just to fix it up to its former six-fireplace + 
servant's quarters glory. Perhaps it’s a way of attempting to reverse the 
“decline” narrative that plagues this part of the country - quite deservedly, 
of course — one brick and one house at atime. Beyond this, of course, is 
the fact that Giffels is one of the few “born and raised and never left” Akron 
residents who knows only the Rust Belt era of the town. He stayed where 
most others didn’t, and it’s quite touching as he lists off the friends made 
and friends quickly lost in one poignant passage. It connects to the deeper 
whole of “loss” and of “almost” that pervades this terrific and well-written 
book about place, and our place within that place. 


DENIS JOHNSON - “Nobody Move” 

| was a little chagrined with the realization upon starting this 2009 noir 
thriller that Denis Johnson is, most likely, the author whom I’ve read more 
works of fiction from than any other. Not Twain, Dostoyevsky nor 
Steinbeck — nope, it’s Denis Johnson, the tough, literate, often surreal 
modern bard of the dispossessed, the depressed and the drug-addicted. 
It started with “Jesus’ Son” back in 1992, and never really let up from there. 
If it's Johnson, I’ve got to read it— with the aforementioned and “Already 
Dead: A California Gothic” being my favorites (highly recommend 
bummers with laughably low lows and crazy, fun highs). “Nobody Move” 
was a gap in my Johnson checklist, and it happened to be something | 
ravenously gobbled up like | was on the clock. Johnson’s playing a bit with 
genre writing here — it’s a present-times noir/thriller that | think he just 
wanted to get out of his system, though I'd be happy to see him try his hand 
at this dizzying, crime-caper angle anytime. 


Jimmy Luntz is a barbershop quartet singer — a ridiculous and 
unnecessarily incongruous detail that kicks off the book, and is probably 
there just to mess with us — who owes a bunch of money to a Mexican- 
American crime boss in Southern California named Juarez. Never mind 
that we later learn that Juarez is actually Jordanian, though this fact is 


David Giffels 


mined for some racist laughs by one of the characters later on. Luntz 
is kidnapped by Juarez’s henchman Gambol, and in the process of 
extricating himself from that situation, ends up shooting Gambol in 
the leg. The race is now on. Jimmy speeds north to Oroville to hide 
out — Johnson loves extreme Northern California settings, the more 
meth-lab-like and poor, the better — and by circumstance hooks up 
sexually and opportunistically with the alcoholic Anita, who is herself 
extricating herself from being framed by her husband and the city 
judge for an embezzlement crime that she didn’t commit (and which 
they did). Everyone’s feeling either murderous or hunted, often both, 
and these 4 characters are on a collision course throughout most of 
this brief whirlwind of a book. 


Johnson gets to play as well with dialogue here, and writes many 
farcical, offbeat, wisecracking exchanges between Anita and Jimmy, 
Jimmy and Gambol, Gambol and Juarez etc. that are played both for 
laughs and tension-heightening. In fact, the tension as this thing 
speeds to a conclusion is literally pulse-racing. It was a real kick to 
read it; a bit lighter than Johnson’s usual fare and a terrific extension 
of the noir concept into the bleak and angry margins of the modern 
world. 


JONAH KERI - “Up, Up and Away: The Kid, the Hawk, Rock, 
Vladi, Pedro, le Grand Orange, Youppi!, the Crazy Business of 
Baseball, and the Ill-fated but Unforgettable Montreal Expos” 

If you’re like me you tend to reward yourself for tackling & completing 
amore challenging book with the succor of the “easy read”: a novella, 
a book about music, or perhaps even a nyuk nyuk inside-baseball 
(literally) history of the Montreal Expos. Not exactly sure what | was 
thinking with this one. | frequently read and enjoy Jonah Keri's 
baseball writing on the Grantland website, so out of a sense of loyalty 
and curiosity, and because I’d come through the cathartic crucible of 
just having completed Flannery O’Connor’s “The Violent Bear it 
Away”, | decided to check out his new book on the Expos, a team | 
always found fairly comic, as baseball teams go. It also probably had 
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something to do with a “wacky 1970s sports book” culture that’s 
developed over the years; | suppose | hoped this one might join the 
ranks of Terry Pluto’s “Loose Balls” (oral history of the ABA), Dan 
Epstein’s “Big Hair and Plastic Grass” and Murray Greig’s “Big Bucks 
and Blue Pucks” (World Hockey Association history). 


That was the hope anyway, but Keri’s book is really more of a love letter 
to his favorite boyhood club, with way too much clipped prose and 
forced hilarity — the sort of things that are really funny when you're 15 
years old (mascots, nicknames, terrible ballclubs). | mean, the Expos 
probably never really had achance in Montreal; the fact that they stayed 
for 30-something years despite awful parks, poor weather and a rotten 
financial structure that included tightfisted owners and a rapidly 
weakening Canadian dollar was a minor miracle in itself, and a clear 
demonstration of the oligarchical nature of organized professional 
sports. The team made the playoffs only once, though Keri 
hyperbolically makes much hash of the strike-shortened 1994 season 
that ended with the Expos in first, with much conjecture about how that 
was the year they probably might have any maybe could have “won it 
all”. 


| mean, | know the feeling. As a San Francisco Giants fan since 1976, 
it was only the exorcism of ghosts and phantoms that came from the 
2010 World Series victory that truly allowed me to see my team as more 
than cursed losers, so | know there’s both pain and pride in suffering. 
| just wish Keri could have wrapped it all up in a more interesting and 
less vanilla bow. “Up, Up and Away” is the sort of book that’s forgotten 
mere days after it’s been read; I’m actually struggling a bit with a review 
and | just finished the thing about ten days ago. Outside of some of the 
financial chicanery that allowed Montreal to get, and then retain, a 
baseball franchise in the first place, there’s really nothing particularly 
out of the ordinary here. Good players come and go, prospects don’t 
pan out, the team draw lots of fans, and then they don’t. You know Keri 
had ablast putting this together, and his enthusiasm in recounting some 
of his personal tales from Jarry Park and Olympic Stadium with his 
baseball-crazed pals are all cuddly and stuff. Yet if you’re looking for 
something that captures the zeitgeist of 70s & 80s pro sports, this one’s 
definitely something of a footnote. 


KARL OVE KNAUSGAARD - “My Struggle, Book One” 

An absolutely exhilarating ride through one man’s memoirs that breaks 
as many conventions as it makes up on the spot. Karl Ove Knausgaard, 
you may have heard, is Norway’s literary cause célébre — though, 
having myself lived in Norway for 15 weeks this most recent summer, 
the reports of him being omnipresent and discussed ad nauseum there 
are fully overblown. Most people don’t read good books, remember? 
That said, his “Min Kamp” - yes, that means “My Struggle,”, and yes, 
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he’s well aware how the title helped drive much of the book’s initial 
hoopla - series of six volumes of personal memoirs had sold extremely 
well there. As of this writing, the first three volumes are available in 
English and are getting raves everywhere, including from me. This book 
is straight-up my favorite thing I’ve read in two years, easily. 


Let’s marvel at it all a bit before digging in. Knausgaard wasn’t, before 
these book, famous in any way; his experiences in “My Struggle, Book 
One” aren’t particularly unique nor exceptional; and the guy’s even 
younger than | am by a year, having been born in 1968. Yet his prose 
is absolutely pulse-quickening no matter how prosaic the subject 
matter. Knausgaard brings details of his childhood and current life as 
a parent of three children into being by hypnotically weaving in 
everything from his life’s most minute details to grand theories of death, 
art and existence. Death, in fact, is the key theme of the book — mainly 
our hypocrisies in how we describe it, sanctify it and shrink from it. The 
second half of the book is almost entirely about his own father’s death 
by alcoholism, and how Knausgaard and his brother Yngve worked to 
bring some closure and order to the house in which he violently died. 
Detours are taken throughout, without warning, sometimes returning to 
a theme being explored, sometimes not. One goes deep into an 
unrequited teenage love affair, another into early life as a cultural 
aesthete, trying to be cool and yet a stolid “writer” in the Norwegian city 
of Bergen, and still another into his utter terror of his father’s judgment 
and reproach while growing up. 


His somewhat masochistic relationship with his brother, whom he 
adores, is especially poignant, and arguably the best part of a nearly 
perfect book. Visiting Yngve at his university in Bergen while Karl Ove 
was stillin high school is utterly life-changing, and the distance between 
his idealized self there vs. the reality of his humdrum life back in 
Kristiansand is mammoth — which helps set him, clumsily, onto the 
literary path he ultimately followed. Taking place in the 80s as much of 
this does, Knausgaard is even a bit of new waver, and self-consciously 
styles himself after lan McCullough from Echo and the Bunnymen. 
Once in Bergen, he writes for various music and literary magazines, and 
interviews bands like Wall of Voodoo and Tuxedomoon. One story of 
interviewing Norwegian poet Olav Hauge is hilariously tense; a tale of 
three college kids trying to wrest information from a cantankerous 
literary lion that somehow comes out all right in the end. 


There are several things working for Knausgaard in Book One that 
make his stories so wildly compelling. First, their universality. He 
describes teenage years in ways so familiar, | frequently wished I’d 
been taking notes on all the things I’ve been slowly forgetting over the 
years, in hopes of trying to wrestle the same action-packed punch from 
the seemingly mundane. Second, his own character. This is aman who 


fails, tries to learn from it, fails again, and yet he does not suffer from 
false modesty on many fronts — nor is his book a litany of problems. 
Quite the opposite. He loves his children, but in a riveting section of this 
book enumerates his own shortcomings and the nerve-rattling 
impatience his own brood bestows upon him. He mostly does the right 
thing by his wife and his family, but lays out some of his frustrations for 
having done so out on the page. His father drank himself to death, and 
he’s horrified by its circumstances —but also hints of his own issues with 
alcohol, which one assumes will be a subject in later volumes. One gets 
the sense of an ethical, introverted, exceptionally smart everyman who 
happens to have immersed himself in culture and ideas without at all 
being apompous prick nor a navel-gazing mess. The moment | finished 
“My Struggle, Book One” | put it down and headed to the laptop to order 
“Book Two”, which | plan to devour as soon as it arrives. | shall report 
on it in this very space, presently. 


STEVE LOWENTHAL - “Dance of Death: The Life of John Fahey, 
American Guitarist” 

Fahey’s been ripe for a book-length deconstruction even long before 
his 2001 death, but it’s truly the swelling cult of worship around his 
dazzling four decades of guitar work that’s propelled enough interest to 
warrant it. Steve Lowenthal, a writer and record label head, does an 
admirable job at relaying the complexities and alternately misanthropic 
and large-hearted character of the man, keeping his biography rooted 
more in name/date/order facts, and in quotes from Fahey’s ex- 
associates and -wives, than in conjecture or analysis. One comes 
away with even more appreciation for just how creatively out of step 
Fahey was with his times, and how he was deeply sub-underground & 
“alternative” well before the terms had even been used in relation to 
music, or humanity. 


Lowenthal takes the biography chronologically, starting with childhood 
life in Takoma Park, Maryland and ending with Fahey’s late-in-life 
existential conversion to the course of free noise & radical 
experimentation (much of which, it’s made clear, was quite likely the 
burden of age and declining health, and not being able to pluck & play 
acoustically any longer). We getsome good detail on Fahey’s discovery 
of Charley Patton and the blues; his record-collecting and canvassing 
in the Deep South with Dick Spotswood, Joe Bussard and other 


collecting luminaries; and how he sort of fell in to being a guitar virtuoso 
and a creator of some of the most incredible, symphonic and detailed 
guitar ever created. In between we see how Fahey’s pranksterism, 
introversion, abuse of alcohol and pills, and his abundant willingness to 
talk down to his audience both built his mystique and throttled many 
aspects of his career. 


Though I’ve never liked even a smidgeon of the post-rebirth, late 90s 
noise/improv Fahey (it’s clear that Lowenthal thinks it’s crap as well), 
the last few chapters detailing his belated connections to the American 
indie underground are outstanding. His hatred of the hippies and of the 
70s shorthand that connected his instrumental guitar playing with “new 
age” music comes full circle, in which he finally finds a group of weirdos 
on the margins of music who are very like him. Yet his sloth, 
unpredictability and many flights of bizarre fancy are even too much for 
many of them, and there are some great (if a bit tragic) anecdotes from 
folks in his later-years orbit about just how uniquely bullheaded this guy 
was. Fahey was the late-20" century manifestation of the absinthe- 
guzzling creative iconoclasts of previous centuries, and his outsized 
contributions to the arts exist on a timeline that stretches back still 
further. Lowenthal did a fine job at documenting it, and leaves room for 
a more critical and contextual examination of Fahey’s work for 
someone else to tackle. 


KEN PARILLE/DAN CLOWES - “The Daniel Clowes Reader” 

Even after having observed the graphic novel/comic’s thirty-years-plus 
intellectual and artistic metamorphosis into respectability, | have 
remained, and remain, mostly skeptical. | still have some baggage left 
over from my 1970s Marvel/DC Comics days, when cartoons- 
delivered-in-panels were made for dopey kids like me, or for 
counterculture hippies reading absurdities like “The Fabulous Furry 
Freak Brothers” or whatever. | went through a brief period in the early 
90s where I'd buy copies of “Weirdo” anda few other alternative comics, 
and that’s where I, like so many others, discovered Dan Clowes. 
Clowes wasn’t like the others. Outside of Drew Friedman, I’ve never 
seen anyone who could wield such devastating descriptive power by 
simply drawing a human face. Clowes accurately draws people in the 
ways that we actually see them in the world, sweaty and nervous and 
in many places between inner darkness and light. An entire book of his 
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images, sans words, would easily be enough for me to at least look at 
it. 


Happily, his powers of insight extend into dialogue and story 
construction as well, and his comics over the years (the masterful 
“Eightball” series; “Ghost World”; “Lloyd Llewelyn” and many others) 
have mined pathos and humor and pain in ways that transcend the 
form. It’s not for nothing that he’s probably the most revered 
“alternative” practitioner of modern comics; | even went to a show of his 
work at the Oakland Museum a couple of years ago. Ken Parille likewise 
sees Clowes as worthy of reverence and study, having published 
“Daniel Clowes: Coversations” in 2010. Now he’s brought together 
anumber of contributors, essayists and Clowes interview pieces from 
the 1990s and 2000s to create an annotated “Daniel Clowes Reader” 
that features the full “Ghost World” collection, as well as some other 
ringers from the past, like “Blue Italian Shit” and “Ugly Girls”. 


The collection therefore shifts shape and form time and again; at times, 
you're reading some classic Clowes work; at others, you’re reading 
poindexterish interpretations of that works. Clowes’ own annotations of 
the many pop-cultural artifacts that he sprinkles throughout his work 
(weird 1960s records; children’s toys and TV programs; sex-instruction 
books; fanzines; etc.) are both instructive and a great window into just 
what makes his complex inner world tick. | think a lot of my punk rock 
peers got off on his work because he, like Peter Bagge, contributed art 
to many alterna-rock record covers in the 90s and often touched on “the 
scene” (often heavily mocked) in their comics. Bagge’s stuff | always 
found pretty unfunny and full of ham-handed exaggerations; Clowes, 
on the other hand, will do a strip like “The Party” (a first person account 
of nervously arriving at a Seattle-based party at the height of “grunge”, 
only to find that one’s friends aren’t there, and having to suffer the 
conversational idiocy of a parade of drunken alternative rock fans while 
trying to edge out the door), and just nail it. 


Ifanyone from this medium deserves a series of college-level “readers”, 
it’s this guy, and getting to re-read a bunch of classic pieces/strips, with 
Clowes annotations, is icing on the proverbial cupcake. Absolutely 
worth a look. 


AMANDA PETRUSICH - “Do Not Sell At Any Price: The Wild, 
Obsessive Hunt For The World’s Rarest 78rpm Records” 

Few topics are as evergreen as that of the cantankerous, obsessed, 
divorced-from-his-age 78rpm record collector. There are the thrilling 
narratives of the porch-combing northern whites who canvassed door- 
to-door in the late 50s and early 60s to line their own pockets, give seed 
tothe “blues revival”, and in turn, bring figures like Mississippi John Hurt 
and Skip James back from the figurative dead. Then there’s the guys 
who're still doing it today. Since most of the old delta blues and early 
country records have been found — though some catalog numbers 
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remain frustratingly at large — some collectors, whether for reasons of 
ego, obsession or pure love of music, have moved on to the many world 
music 78s that can still be found in flea market stalls from Ankara to 
Zambia. 


The theory behind this book by Amanda Petrusich, who is a writer at 
Pitchfork, is that we'll meet both the old and the new breed of collector, 
and get a deep insight into their neuroses and maybe learn a thing or 
two about the records themselves along the way. By and large, this is 
achieved. That said, we really meet Amanda more than we do anyone 
else. My chief complaint about the book is just how deeply she embeds 
herself into the narrative, like a blog post that went totally off the rails. 
She resorts to cheap gimmicks that you can imagine were conjured up 
with her publicist in pursuit of the book deal, like a completely fruitless 
scuba dive into the river waters of Grafton, Wisconsin in search of 
stacks of old Paramount 78s that were possibly thrown out in the 30s. 
Careening from explorations of Charley Patton’s mystique to humdrum 
descriptions of how Amanda and her boyfriend were getting along and 
what nearby restaurants they ate at after their diving classes is jarring 
and tremendously annoying in a near narrative-destroying way. 


I’m also put off my how unbelievably mawkish this thing is. Petrusich 
wastes notimes telling you how easily moved to tears she is by so much 
of this music, and makes it seem as though so many of us who love old 
blues and ethnic 78s are routinely sobbing when we listen to them. The 
supposedly true scene of her and and ethnic music expert Christopher 
King (his Angry Mom/Long Gone Sound imprint has put out some 
fantastically odd Albanian and Greek folk 78s LPs in recent years) with 
tears streaming down their cheeks as they listen to Alexis Zoumbas in 
the car has the whiff of manufactured drama. 


So it’s really the subject matter and the characters Petrusich chooses 
to engage with that makes this book readable and ultimately additive to 
the Great 78rpm Curators story. No 78rpm book would be complete 
without a visit to the Maryland record lair of Joe Bussard, and her full- 
fledged, warts-and-all description of her interactions with him make him 
seem both the cultural treasure he is and simultaneously one of the 
worst human beings on the planet. She also has a nice couple of sit- 
downs with lan Nagoski and Jonathan Ward, two younger men not from 
the original 50s/60s excavator crew who’ve been doing the same sort 
of ground-breaking research and dissemination of ethnic/world 78s as 
the Spotswoods and Bussards did — this time with the comparative 
advantages of the internet right at their fingertips. She even grapples 
with the nature of collecting and of shellac in general in many fine 
passages — before inserting herself into the narrative again and making 
me wonder who this book’s really about, even if she’s as admittedly 
confused about herself as she is her subjects. Conditionally 
recommended, if you think you can power through this sort of self- 
flattery. 


AMANDA RIPLEY - “The Smartest Kids in the World” 

For those of you Americans with school-age children like me, you know 
that elementary and middle school can be a time of endless hand- 
wringing, soul-searching and parental banter about how to ensure the 
“best” or the “right” education for your children. Some previously public- 
school-minded parents truck their kids off the private school atthe first sign 
of stagnation, and use the comparatively better institutional structure, like- 
minded peer groups & heightened academic rigor as salves for their 
tremendously lightened savings accounts. My wife and | are not there (yet, 
if ever). We’re still working through how much of a contribution to make at 
home, at our son’s public school itself, and in advocacy on a broader scale 
to institute meaningful change at the district and even federal level - as 
soon as we figure out exactly what it is that needs changing. 


It can get to be something of a preoccupation, you might say. | suppose 
that’s healthy at some level. Did our parents care so much about the 
schools we went to and the education we were getting? It depends on 
whom your parents were, but mine sent me to the neighborhood schools 
inthe 70s and 80s; | was a fairly decent student in those schools; | learned 
the basics while doing almost no homework; and outside of 
admonishments to get A’s and B’s (which | mostly did), it didn’t seem like 
much hand-wringing was happening at home. The only educational 
controversies | remember were racial flare-ups I’d read about in other 
states: busing, and other harbingers of white flight and black acceptance 
only a decade after the Civil Right Act. 


Yet as the US sees itself fall further and further down the academic 
achievement scales relative to other countries (with math, science and 
reading scores being the harbingers of doom), and as American parents 
reach their boiling points with regard to intransigent teacher’s unions, 
underqualified teachers; dim-witted, dumbed-down curricula and so on, 
there’s a cottage industry in books and films seeking to make a difference. 
We’ve seen just in this country how successful people who challenge the 
institutional status quo can be, in the limited arenas in which they’ve been 
allowed to experiment; witness Eva Moskowitz’s Success Academies in 
New York or Geoffrey Canada’s Harlem Children’s Zone in the same 
state; or Michelle Rhee’s attempt as Washington DC chancellor to tie 
teacher compensation to student performance, while rooting out the 
ancient “battle axe” teachers collecting paychecks to babysit while the 
minds of the children rot in their classrooms. 


Ripley decided notto rehash the arguments we've been having as a nation 
about vouchers, charters, unions and so on, and instead trained her eye 
on those nations that were scoring highest on the standardized PISA test. 
What did Finland, South Korea and Poland do differently than the United 
States, mired as it is in test-taking mediocrity next to the likes of Estonia 
and Spain in collective scholastic ability, and yet with such loftier economic 
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heights from which to fall? She followed a cadre of American high 
schoolers as they spent years abroad in Finnish, South Korean and 
Polish schools, and came back with some pretty strong insights that 
she dishes out piecemeal, in the Socratic method, throughout the 
book. 


More than anything else, she observes that we Americans do not 
insist on rigor. in our teachers, nor in our students. We’re behind 
because we're lazy and proud. We let teachers become teachers on 
the flimsiest of requirements, which institutionalizes mediocrity in 
students. We then barely pay them a respectful wage, thereby 
repelling the best and brightest in our society, whom we need more 
than ever as teachers, into other fields. In Finland, the teaching 
profession is revered; only 30% of applicants to the teaching colleges 
are accepted; and those that are must pass a series of intense tests 
to graduate and begin their careers. They’re also paid well, befitting 
their place in Finnish society. Teenage students in Finland, while far 
more alike than different than their American equivalents, take 
school extremely seriously. It is a culture in which kids can still be 
kids, with leisure time the equal of ours, but one in which education 
holds a central and sacred place in society from cradle to collage. 


We also hold our students to far lower standards, letting them skate 
by to graduation and finding untold numbers of excuses in allowing 
them to do so. Other societies profiled by Ripley (as well as in my 
aforementioned US examples) have proven that kids, no matter 
whether rich or poor or white or brown, can deliver exceptional 
results with the right teachers, rewards and admonishments. It starts 
with rigor, and it continues with a belief in education for its own sake 
(and for its role in a better life, both economically and otherwise). We 
parents, important as we are as we dutifully read to our kids athome, 
actually have less to do with eventual scholastic achievement and 
skills-gathering than we think. Teachers, society-accepted 
incentives (If! go to college | will break the cycle of poverty and lack 
of achievement | was born into) and even peer environment matter 
greater more. 


Ripley also takes aim at the ridiculously disproportionate importance 
of sports in American schools, relative to the nations with whom we 
compete in education. | heartily agree. The amount of money and 
attention lavished on athletic programs in high schools is shameful 
when so many students are dropping out or floundering in mediocre, 
rigor-free schools. We as aculture have let sports so define our way 
of life that we pretend that all this in-school and afterschool athletic 
activity funded by our taxes is good for all (reducing obesity etc.), 
when in fact only a small subset of students actually participate in it. 
In other countries, as Ripley deftly shows, sports have their place — 
but not at school. (South Koreans have their own obsession on 
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scholastic achievement that’s potentially more damaging, which 
Ripley, to her credit, does not flinch from condemning in the least). 


| found this book far more eye-opening and better written than Paul 
Tough’s (reviewed next) and a better spur to action to boot. Ripley 
writes simply but forcefully, and she’s non-ideological while radiating 
acres of common sense. There aren’t miracles happening overseas 
that we can’t replicate, and there aren’t magical qualities genetically 
imbued in Finns or Poles that make their kids able to do things ours 
can’t. They’ve just received, and acted on, some essential truths about 
learning and achievement faster than we have, and their societies are 
reaping the gains accordingly. May we be so brave as to shake up our 
own stagnant and outdated educational systems as well as they have. 


PAUL TOUGH - “How Children Succeed: Grit, Curiosity and the 
Hidden Power of Character” 

As mentioned, I’m a parent of an 11-year-old, and therefore still in the 
limited-duration sweet spot of actively caring about educational policy, 
child development and the intersection of both. | can also get pretty 
wonky when it comes to education, having conflicting passions about 
socialized, universal public education and a longtime secret hope for 
voucher-driven, scorched-earth reinvention of the entire American 
education establishment. Because I’m so on the fence, and traveling 
with my wife through some urgency in how we parent and school our kid, 
I’m like a moth to a flame for big-picture education reform books like 
Paul Tough’s recent bestseller “How Children Succeed”, which reads 
like a synthesis of all the latest and greatest theories about how a child 
learns, and therefore, how American public education might need to be 
reimagined. 


In an admirable desire to be readable, the book comes out in the wash 
like an amalgamation of a half-dozen Atlantic, New Republic and New 
Yorker articles you swear you've read before, written in the same sad 
story/problem statement/recent research suggests/initial positive 
results/happy ending formula that can be engaging and somewhat 
breezy to read, but ultimately a bit flat in the final summary. “How 
Children Succeed”, which posits quite engagingly that “non-cognitive” 
personality traits like character, determination, grit and focus are the 
key to college advancement and post-graduation success, feels like a 
first draft of some intuitively spot-on research that Tough would now like 
to see enacted within the system. 


| wish him well, and I’m totally on board with the cause, but | found the 
stories and research presented here to be a haphazard pasting- 
together of a lot of newer ideas (“let your kids fail; it’s good for them’; 
“children who have the single-minded focus to practice their passions 
incessantly, whatever they are, already have the tools to succeed’; 
“teachers matter’ etc.) with some illustrative stories that might or might 
not prove his points. It’s clear that the American educational system, 
designed in the 1800s for a world totally unlike the one in which we 


inhabit now and without the benefit of 125 years of psychological and 
sociological insight, needs to be blown up in significant ways in order 
to encourage our brightest bulbs and help to keep the flame flickering 
in our dimmest lights. “How Children Succeed” scatters a few well- 
written ideas onto the table, adding to the clutter of all the illuminative 
paths that we might actually decide to follow in the next 10, 20 or 50 
years. 


GABRIEL ZAID - “So Many Books” 

Excessively literate book obsessives are an exceptionally narcissistic 
tribe; how else to explain the incredible amount of available books that 
happen to be themselvesdissertations about books, or that concern the 
pleasures of reading, or are instead navel-gazing studies into the mind 
of the reader whilst reading? I’m certainly not immune, and Gabriel 
Zaid’s short treatise on books isn’t the first such missive I’ve spent 
money on in order to justify or deepen my attachment to reading and/ 
or console myself as such. 2003’s “So Many Books”, which | 
observantly read in true printed hardback dorm, could qualify now 
length-wise as a “Kindle single”, and is really akin to a nice long 
magazine article. | know | read it in 90 minutes, tops, and yet my 
reptilian, reading, narcissistic brain experienced the act of doing so as 
pure pleasure. 


Zaid is a Mexican author whom | probably should know more about, but 
don’t. His book on books was written as a defense and response 
against the cry of the bewildered, against the chicken littles who in 2003 
(and even still today) saw the imminent death of books and of 
measured, informed reading. He proceeds, Borges-like, into an 
abstract recitation of facts and figures that show just how defenseless 
we are against the massive mountains of books that are published 
every day, and that have already been published. In other words, there 
is more quality literature and nonfiction available to read than any 
sentient human being could conquer, even in of hundreds of lifetimes. 
Zaid defends those of us who have to delicately carve out time to read 
books in an age in which “leisure time” is often anything but, particularly 
when parenting; or when engaged in all-consuming employment; or 
when stacked against many other compelling entertainment and 
leisure activities - and so on. That many of us still read books at all (to 
say nothing of the fact that publishing is growing, not shrinking) is, to 
Zaid, a true measure of their nearly infinite staying power. 


Many of his insights are pithy, and are delivered accordingly, but the net 
result is a nice state-of-the-industry and a philosophical inquiry into the 
psyche of the reader. The fact that it’s 11 years old now doesn’t really 
figure so much, except for the salient fact that his observations are all 
pre-Kindle, pre-tablet, and therefore there are at least 30 pages or so 
of missed exploration that I’d have enjoyed seeing him weigh in on. It’s 
a nice companion to the similarly-constructed (and even better) mini- 
tome “The Pleasures of Reading in an Age of Distraction” by Alan 
Jacobs. Read ‘em both! 
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ENGLAND’S GLORY Archival 7” 


ARCHIVAL 7” SERIES: 
LIQUID DIAMONDS (1973 NYC) 


MIKE REP & THE QUOTAS (1975 OH) 
MARY MONDAY & THE BITCHES (1977 SF) 


THE BRATS (1974 NYC) 
DWIGHT TWILLEY BAND (1975 OK) 


TRUE BELIEVERS (1980 OH) 
FURY (1972 NYC) 
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CONNECTIONS 7” EP the band in heaven 7” 


DON’T MISS THESE RECENT INFECTIONS: 

STRAIGHT ARROWS Rising LP * COZY Button By Button LP * NONES debut LP 
CRETIN STOMPERS debut LP * RUINED FORTUNE debut LP * BLACK BUG LP 
GEORGIANA STARLINGTON debut LP * GAMES 7” © MISS DESTINY debut 7” 
SOUTHERN COMFORT 7” © THE MAN debut 7” EP * 999999999 debut 7” EP 
EPICYCLE (1978-81) Archival LP/CD * FIRST BASE debut LP * RADAR EYES 7” 


OUT NOW: Noise in My Head: 
HOZAC Voices from the Ugly Australian Underground 


RECORDS the definitive book on the Australian Invasion 


— 50 bands 500 pages 
i limited to 500 copies 
HZB-001 
. more info at 
‘ hozacrecords.com/noiseinmyhead 


CHROME CRANKS 2:1 Anniversary debut LP + bonus 7” 

NUN debut LP * REPAIRS 7” * SUEVES debut 7” * AUSMUTEANTS 7” EP 
BUCK BILOXI & THE FUCKS LP * LEATHER TOWEL debut LP * RADAR EYES LP « ENGLAND’S GLORY LP (1971) 
DAVID PEEL King of Punk LP (1978) * KIM SALMON & LEANNE LP « BROWN SPIDERS debut 7” + MORE 


COMING SOON... 
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* POG HOBBIES USA *;. 6 BOREDOM AND TERROR - 
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